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From Fraser’s Magagzine. 
ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. 

Suvcz the Founder of the religion of Chris- 
tendom bequeathed to twelve chosen witnesses 
the sacred task of spreading that religion 
within and beyond the limits of the Holy 
Land, the progress of Christianity has been 
marked by change and fluctuation; it has 
been often checked, often brought to an ap- 
parent stand-still; it has not advanced with 
even pace ; sometimes it has crept, sometimes 
it has rushed; it has had its great epochs, 
and each epoch has produced its great men. 
The greatest of these epochs was undoubtedly 
the Reformation. Protestantism may well 
be called the revival of Christianity ; and if 
in the course of time it has, like all great 
movements, degenerated, or rather has been 
discredited by certain spurious imitations 
usurping its name but ignoring its spirit, we 
cannot do better than keep alive our respect 
for the great original by remembering from 
time to time what it really was; if we have 
lived to see a party claiming the exclusive 
title of Protestant, we shall best measure 
their claim by dwelling on the lives and ac- 
tions of one or other of the acknowleged 
Protestant worthies. In the great drama of 
the German Reformation one figure stands 
forward prominent above all others — that 
of Martin Luther, accompanied by his gentle, 
melancholy, and studious companion, Me- 
lancthon. In Switzerland, the same work 
was effected, not so much by one reforming 
despot, but as became the genius of that land 
of mountains and liberty — by a republic of 
faithful hearts, such as Oswald Myconius, 
Leon Juda, Calvin. Still there is one name 
which will always be especially associated 
with the Swiss Reformation —a name which 
in the annals of Protestantism ranks second 
only to that of Luther —the name of Ulric 
Zwingle. * 

On New Year’s Day, 1484, Europe was 
still on the eve of great events; some of 
those destined to play important parts in the 
coming struggle, such as Henry VIII. of 
England and Charles V. of Austria, were not 
yet born; Luther, an infant of seven weeks 
old, lay in his cradle at Kisleben; on that 
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day, in a remote Swiss village, high up in the 
mountains, 2000 feet above the Lake of Zu- 
rich, at Wildhaus, a place so named to signify 
its wild and dreary solitude, Ulric Zwingle, 
the third son of his parents, was born. His 
family was of considerable repute in that 
secluded region ; his father was landamman 
of the commune; his uncle dean of the 
neighboring town of Wesen. But reputation 
in that Swiss valley implied rather the rever- 
ence felt for a patriach, than the more artifi- 
cial respect paid to an aristocrat. The family 
of Zwingle were not exempt from, or superior 
to, the pastoral toils which occupy their less 
distinguished neighbors, and Ulric, one of a 
large family, with seven brothers and one 
sister, grew up accustomed to the labor and 
enjoying the pleasures of a mountain boy. 
It is often found that those who live in a 
beautiful country are insensible of the privi- 
lege they enjoy ; it was not so with Zwingle; 
from his earliest years he loved and admired 
the mountains among which he lived. So 
loving, doubtless he derived early strength 
from that dutiful worship of his mother 
earth; doubtless it was not without reason 
that his friend Oswald Myconius said of him 
in after years, that from that early mountain 
home, “ from living so near to Heaven, he 
had caught something of a divine influence.” 
But if the little Ulric showed no impa- 
tience of his pastoral life, his father soon 
perceived that the boy was capable of higher 
things. He took him to Wesen, where, un- 
der the fatherlike care of his uncle, the dean, 
he justified the expectations of his father, and 
it was determined to send him to Bale. In 
a short time he left schoolmaster and school- 
fellows behind him, as he had done at Wesen, 
and in 1497 was removed, being still only 
thirteen years old, to Berne. At Berne, and 
at Vienna, where he was sent to study phil- 
osophy, he completed his education. In 
1502, he returned to his father’s house, but 
as it seems only to discover that he had 
pledged himself too deeply; had too far 
sophisticated himself ever again to rest con- 
tented with the simple duties and pleasures 
of a pastoral life; and so, at the age of 
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self at the University there, took his degree 
soon after as Master of Arts, and then delib- 
erately devoted himself to the study of the- 
ology. 

This study produced upon him much the 
same effect as it appears to have done upon 
Luther. Fall of human feelings and affec- 
tions, he could not bring himself to believe 
that the subtleties so much prized and dis- 
puted were of vital consequence to man; of 
a very strong religious temperament, he found 
little food for it~in the arid theology of the 
schools; he pronounced the study to be a 
loss of time. At the critical moment when 
he came to this negative conclusion, he re- 
ceived a startling positive confirmation of it 
in the preaching of one Thomas Wittembach, 
who declared openly, to the astonished and 
doubtless shocked youth of Bile, that the 
time was at hand for the scholastic theology 
to be abolished, and the ancient doctrine of 
the Church restored ; that “the death of 
Christ was the one only ransom for souls.” 
Fired by this new doctrine, so accordant with 
his own previous conviction, Zwingle became, 
in 1506, curé of Glaris, a place not far from 
his native village of Wildhaus. 

His first labors were far other than con- 
troversia. Quarrelsomeness has always been 
charged upon the Swiss as the discreditable 
companion quality of their unquestioned 
courage. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this disposition seemed to have be- 
come chronic in the blood. Every Swiss was 
8 soldier, ready, not to defend his country, 
but to sell his sword and his courage to the 
highest bidder. War was the national trade 
and the national vice. It was as a patriot, 
no less than as a Christian, that Zwingle de- 
plored this evil: he preached against it, he 
wrote against it. He used sarcasm and ex- 
hortation, poetry and prose. In an allegorical 
poem called The Labyrinth, he compared the 
immorality, and especially the indulgence of 
the ruling passion of the Swiss — their law- 
less love of war — to the fabled ‘* Minotaur : ’’ 
the children of the people were by this mon- 
ster destroyed both in body and soul: where 
was the Theseus who should deliver his coun- 
try from so great a calamity? That a re- 
former was wanted he thus began to feel 
himself, and allegorically shadowed forth to 
others. To a Christian minister it would 
readily occur that the weapons of this new 
Theseus must not be carnal. ‘‘ There is one 
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cause ’’— so he concludes his poem, leaving 
the allegory for energetic exhertation — 
“there is one cause of all these misfortunes. 
No man among us is an imitator of Jesus 
Christ.”” This, then, was Zwingle’s first idea 
of the reformation; not to match doctrine 
against doctrine, theory against theory; not 
to exchange the subtleties of the schoolmen for 
those of more modern divines ; but to oppose 
morality to immorality, virtue to vice; to 
confront and put down the besetting sins of 
his countrymen ; and for this end he believed 
that Christianity was the only means — and 
this Christianity, not the rites or doctrines of 
the Church, but ‘an imitation of Jesus 
Christ.” 

But Zwingle’s exhortations availed little 
with his countrymen against their passion for 
war and the bribes and entreaties of Rome. 
The war between France and Papacy was 
at its height, and tie members of the Swiss 
Confederacy were tempted in 1512 to descend 
again from their mountains to the plains of 
Italy to fight the cause of God and the 
Church. The entire commune of Glaris 
marched to the war, its landamman and pas- 
tor at the head ; if Zwingle could not avert 
the expedition, it only remained for him to 
accompany it. The result of the campaign 
was to the Swiss victory—-a fresh impulse 
to their warlike propensities; the result to 
Zwingle was a determination more important, 
perhaps, to Switzerland and to Europe than 
the victories of his companions — he resolved 
to learn Greek. 

He had been in Italy ; he had looked more 
closely upon the reality of the Papacy ; he 
had heard the great sin of his countrymen 
encouraged by those who called themselves 
the ministers of Christ; he had seen his 
country’s fields abandoned, his countrymen 
not slain merely, but debased, brutalized, 
given up to all license and shamelessness by 
long habits of mercenary warfare, and this 
in the name of God and the Church ; and the 
end of it all was that he would learn Greek. 
The importance of this study he himself 
always estimated as nothing less than vital. 
When taunted in after years with being a 
Lutheran, his reply was that he studied Greek 
before he had heard of Luther. 

Scarcely less important, perhaps, was the 
quiet time, those two years during which, at 
Glaris, and in company with the great Eras- 
mus at Bile, he pursued his studies. He 
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became well acquainted with and deeply at- 
tached to the ancient authors; so much 80, 
that his fondness for them, no less than his 
love of music, was made matter of reproach 
to him by some of his religious friends. But 
those who honor Zwingle, not as a good Pro- 
testant, but as a noble man, will find no im- 
piety in his reply to one of these objections, 
that ‘‘ Plato had surely drank at the divine 
source.”” They will think that, in inter- 
changing his biblical studies with that of 
Cicero, of Demosthenes, of Thucydides, of 
Pindar, of Homer, in laying up in his treas- 
ure-house things new and old, he imitated 
the example rather than violated the precepts 
of his great Master. 

There is always something fascinating to 
the imagination, no less than instructive to 
the heart, in dwelling upon that season of 
tranquillity which with so many great men 
has preceded a life of enterprise — the peace- 
ful seed-time when the harvest of future ac- 
tion has been sown in quiet reflection. This 
two years’ interval in Zwingle’s life — during 
which he became acquainted with his dear 
friend and biographer, the Melancthon of the 
Swiss Reformation, Oswald Myconius — was 
in frequent communication with Erasmus, 
the man of the most cultivated intellect of 
the age — in daily intercourse with the great 
masters of ancient wisdom, — must have 
been a period to which he himself often 
looked back with pleasure. It reminds us 
of the forty years spent by Oliver Cromwell 
on the banks of the Ouse, of the convent life 
of Luther, of the Tarsus retirement of Paul, 
and of those thirty years at Nazareth where 
a greater than Zwingle, or Luther, or Paul, 
lived and worked, and was not known. 

In 1515, the French and the Italian troops 
were again opposed to each other ; again the 
Swiss communes descended to the valley of 
the Po, to defend the standurd which the 
Church had hallowed. Zwingle was again 
with them ; again he grieved, and now more 
than formerly, because the arts of the French 
had sown discord in the ranks of the confed- 
erates, and treachery, division, and probable 
defeat were added to unprofitable and unhal- 
lowed warfare. Five days before the battle 
of Marignan, he preached to an armed audi- 
ence, exhorting them, not when it was too 
late to return, but to the practical and most 
urgent duties of fidelity and union. Again 
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flower of the Swiss youth upon that fatal field 
was the result of his neglected counsel. In 
the heat of that dreadful conflict, Zwingle, 
seeing his countrymen cut down, and the side 
for which they fought pressed hard, himself 
seized a sword, and bore himself manfully, 
fighting for what was always his country — 
for what was still his Church. Again some 
of his friends were scandalized at the uncleri 
calact. Even M. d’Aubigné, the enthusiastic 
and eloquent advocate of the Reformation, 
stigmatizes the act as a mournful error, and 
ventures to quote as a prophecy applicable to 
Zwingle the words, that ‘‘ they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.”” Others, 
again, think that the old command given to 
more modern soldiers, ‘* to pat their trust in 
God and keep their powder dry,” was no 
less pious than prudent; and see in the 
bravely-drawn and nobly-wielded sword of 
Zwingle an eloquent continuation of his pre- 
vious sermon. Had Zwingle at the age of 
thirty-one stood still, a calm spectator in that 
dreadful crisis, content to ejaculate or to 
preach, while his countrymen and the cause 
they fought for were struggling in a death 
agony, he might have been a more faultless 
model for modern platform panegyric, but he 
would not be remembered and honored as the 
great Swiss Reformer. 

But to the excitement of the conflict, to 
the wretchedness of defeat, succeeded calmer 
and more suggestive reflections. He had 
again looked upon the papacy ; again had he 
seen his countrymen shed their blood, and 
as he believed imperil their souls, in needless 
war, and now he again saw the cause for 
which they were called upon to do this. He 
saw a godless pope proclaiming himself the 
successor of the godly Peter; he saw a cor- 
rupt priesthood declaring that the mystery 
of righteousness was hid with them, that they 
alone were accredited to reveal it; he saw a 
pompous and sensual worship, a low and base 
morality, a degraded and ignorant people 
looking for instruction to a scarcely less igno- 
rant clergy ; and again the thought of The- 
seus moved him, again he sighed that io all 
this he found no imitation of Jesus Christ, 
and he returned to Switzerland, not as Luther 
had been forced to do, to denounce the Church 
and its abuses, but to preach that gospel 
which he had now received in the very words 
of those who wrote it. 





he preached in vain, and the slaughter of the 
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tion from the year 1516, the year in which, 
having returned from Italy, he was transferred 
from the cure of Glaris to that of Einsidlen. 
Luther’s celebrated theses were published in 
1517, and it was while repudiating the charge 
of being a mere imitator of the great German 
Reformer that Zwingle named the above date 
as an epoch. The year, however, was not 
unreasonably chosen. What he had conceived 
in Italy, he wrought out and declared at Ein- 
sidlen. The place was, and still is, one of 
great resort for pilgrims. The Virgin herself 
was said to have claimed the church for her 
own the night before the consecration, and 
was believed to be especially present in this 
favored and self-chosen spot. Zwingle saw 
the pilgrims come in throngs to satisfy a scru- 
ple or to enjoy a sentiment, and his heart was 
moved, even as Paul’s was “‘ when he saw 
the city wholly given to idolatry.” And 
Zwingle’s declaration was the same as Paul’s. 
He was no rude iconoclast ; he did not break 
down the sentiment nor shock the scruple 
with irritating severity. ‘Ye men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things ye pay great rev- 
erence to the gods:” “‘ Ye pilgrims of Ein- 
sidlen, God is with you here in the church 
of our Lady of Einsidlen, but he is with you 
everywhere.” Yes, that was the answer, 
that was the solemn doctrine of both: ‘‘ God 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands: ”’ 
‘it is the heart that God regards, and our 
heart,”’ said Zwingle, “‘is far from him.” 
As usual the audience was divided. To many 
it was a hard saying ; to many it was a word 
of emancipation. The tide of pilgrims fell 
off for a time, and again increased ; and still 
they go up to the chapel of our Lady of Ein- 
sidlen, and find no Zwingle there: neither is 
Paul’s doctrine to be heard on the hill of 
Mars, and yet we may well believe that neither 
Paul nor Zwingle have spoken in vain. 

Thus the Swiss Reformer confined himself, 
as it were, to a negative attack upon the 
Church, and therefore was a more difficult 
adversary for Rome to deal with than Luther. 
The indulgence did indeed about this time 
appear in Switzerland, and Zwingle preached 
zealously against it ; and its bearer, the monk 
Samson, was forced to beat a precipitate re- 
treat; but the indulgence was a far less 
prominent question here than in Germany. 
Zwingle’s attacks upon the Church consisted 
at this time not so much in theses, in the 
assertion of doctrines, but rather in the direct 





preaching and reading of the Bible, without 
any reference to the Church. It was difficult 
to prohibit such a course to a regularly or- 
dained priest, and yet dangerous to allow it. 
Tt was sought to win him by pensions and 
appointments. A pension from the Pope he 
actually did receive for some time, unwilling 
to come to a breach with Rome, unconscious 
doubtless of the full extent of the gulf which 
divided him from the papacy; ‘‘ but think 
not,”’ he said to the legate who pressed him 
to keep it, when he himself in 1518 wished 
to give it up, “‘ that for the sake of money I 
will keep back one syllable of the truth.” 
An opportunity was soon given him to show 
that he could keep his word. 

The office of preacher to the cathedral 
church of Zurich, an important ecclesiastical 
post, was vacant. Zwingle had noimmediate 
connection with Zurich ; he had not yet done 
any work to which the world could point, 
and say, ‘‘ He did this:’’ but he had that 
strong character which makes itself felt now, 
which in the sixteenth century made itself 
felt, perhaps, yet more; and the young priest 
was known, had his warm friends and his 
hearty enemies throughout Switzerland. He 
was nominated as a candidate: great efforts 
were made both by his friends and foes. He 
had those qualities of amiability, of liveliness, 
that indescribable grace, which make friends 
so devoted ; that fearless love of truth which 
makes foes so deadly. The former urged his 
learning, his piety, his honorable reputation ; 
the latter reproached him with being an in- 
novator, a scholar, and a flute-player. The 
transgressions of his earliest manhood (and 
let it not be denied, Zwingle himself never 
did deny, that he had not passed through the 
fire altogether scathcless) were raked up 
against him. Friends prevailed ; and on the 
11th of December, 1518, Zwingle was elected 
preacher of Zurich. The chapter, half re- 
penting their boldness, received the new 
official in fear and trembling. They sketched 
out for him the duties of his office, deprecat- 
ing above all things innovation, and prescrib- 
ing caution. 

On the Ist of January, 1519, his thirty-fifth 
birthday, he ascended for the first time the 
pulpit of Zurich. An eager crowd was col- 
lected to hear him, but he simply announced 
that he intended ‘‘ to preach Christ. I wish,” 
he said, ** to conduct you to him ; ” and that 
he should commence a series of discourses on 
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Matthew's Gospel. These sermons produced 
a great sensation and no little offence in Zu- 
rich ; but there was still the same difficulty 
of laying hold upon him so long as he confined 
himself to simple reading and expounding of 
the Bible, and thus attacked the abuses of 
the Church only by implication. Moreover, 
Zwingle appears to have had a sweet temper, 
ill-disposed for strife. He had a zeal equally 
removed from fanaticism and indifference; he 
had the toleration of Robert Hall, who de- 
clared that ‘‘He who is good enough for 
Christ, is good enough for me: ” he had the 
toleration of Paul, who became all things to 
all men, that by all means he might save some ; 
even in the same spirit, said Zwingle, in 
words which deserve to be chronicled in the 
scanty repository of golden sayings which 
steer clear equally of fanaticism and indiffer- 
ence. ‘‘ He must close his eyes to much, 
who would win sinners to Christ.’’ He pos- 
sessed also that spirit of genuine republican- 
ism which so commends itself to the affections 
of men. He mixed with the poor largely, 
not as a patron nor as a priest, but as a 
brother. His musical talent was known, and 
had been exercised at many a humble hearth 
in Zurich. Of Luther, it has been said, 
that ‘“‘he had compassion on the people.’’ 
Had Zwingle not shared the feeling, he would 
not have been what he was. Compassion for 
the people! Sympathy with the people! 
Love for the people! Phrases all so polluted 
and abused, so sullied by hypocrisy, so stained 
by insolence, that they are scarcely in good 
repute, but feelings which have never been 
wanting to the best and greatest men of the 
world, those in whom largeness of intellect 
and goodness of heart have been most united ; 
feelings without which no great hero has ever 
lived, and no world-wide movement has ever 
been accomplished, whether known as Democ- 
racy, or Republicanism, or Philanthrophy — 
or under that older, more hallowed, and less 
abused name of Charity. 

Thus the opening of Zwingle’s career at 
Zurich was not unpeaceful. He was indeed 
soon engaged in a second resistance to the 
monk Samson, who, with his indulgencies, 
made another visit to Switzerland in the 
course of this year (1519), but either Samson 
was less persuasive than Tetzel, or the Swiss 
were less credulous than the Germans, for 
the indulgence made little way among the 





former, and Zwingle in opposing it was sup- 
ported by a considerable public opinion. 

But a change was soon to come over him- 
self and those with whom he had to deal. 
Zwingle was recruiting his health and strength 
at Pfeffers, when a terrible plague, ‘‘ the 
Great Death,” broke out in many parts of 
Switzerland, and with especial severity at 
Zurich. Zwingle forthwith returned to his 
post, and immediately after his arrival was 
attacked by the pestilence. Long time he 
lay between life and death. The Swiss Ref- 
ormation seemed in as imminent peril as did 
that of Germany when Luther went to 
Worms. He recovered, but from this time 
much of the gayety of youth seems to have 
deserted him. Zurich had been stricken down 
by the pestilence. Some of his own friends 
had died. At the same time his dearest and 
most intimate friend and companion, Oswald 
Myconius, was taken from him, being re- 
moved from Zurich to Lucerne. It was with 
an enfeebled body, but with a chastened, if 
not a sterner spirit, that Zwingle henceforth 
devoted himself to the work of church re- 
form. 

He began to preach more boldly ; the as- 
sembly of the Helvetic Diet brought many 
strangers to Zurich, and Zwingle’s fame was 
spread more and more throughout Switzer- 
land. He still observed the same policy, if 
it may be so called, of preaching the gospel, 
and declaring its supremacy, rather than at- 
tacking the Roman Church. The monks 
were restive under the process, but could 
only taunt their opponent with always utter- 
ing the same things over and over again. So 
far from offending those in authority, how- 
ever, this course of Zwingle’s obtained their 
approbation ; and an edict was issued by the 
Council of Zurich, which is itself curious, as 
reminding us how intimate was the connection 
between Church and State, that nobody should 
preach anything which was not to be found 
in or immediately deduced from ‘‘ the sacred 
sources of the Old and New Testaments.” 
As M. d’Aubigné observes, this put the 
monks into an awkward predicament: they 
were to preach nothing but the Bible, which 
the greater part of them had never read. 
That the lay authorities, however, were not 
disposed to go to any great lengths in reform, 
was proved about the same time by the cruel 
death of a poor man called Galster, who, fired 
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by the emancipating doctrine, had not the 
discretion to keep him from carrying it out 
to all its logical conclusions. He openly de- 
nounced the worship of the saints and of 
relics, attacked the priests and the supersti- 
tion of their ritual. The Council wasaghast 
at the audacity; the wretched man’s own 
family renounced him, as Hindi: castes wquid 
renounce a fallen brother; all authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, joined to exterminate 
him ; he fled to the woods, was hunted down 
by dogs like a beast and publicly beheaded. 
This was at the end of the year 1520. Doubt- 
less Zwingle laid the lesson to heart, and 
learnt not to trust too much in Councils— 
perceived that the Minotaur would not die 
without a struggle— that the new Theseus 
would have no Toodien triumph. 

In 1521-22, two events occurred which 
further irritated the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion, and tended to bring matters to a crisis. 
The warlike spirit had grown rather than 
decayed in Switzerland, and when.the people 
of Lucerne were exhorted by Zwingle not to 
yield to the — seductions, not only did 
they refuse the counsel, but regarded it as 
the treacherous advice of a Lutheran, for 
that already began to be a name of reproach 
even in Switzerland. Before this irritation 
had subsided, there arose a controversy 
about fasting in Lent. There were many, 
less earnest perhaps than Zwingle in essen- 
tials, but more zealous in things indifferent, 
who violently opposed the practice. This at 
once brought the two parties into collision. 
Zwingle, when appealed to, gave an opinion 
in harmony with his usual quiet sense and 
moderation. Fasting, he said, was undoubt- 
edly a custom prescribed by ecclesiastical 
authority, which those who respected that 
authority would do well to observe ; but as 
undoubtedly, it had no divine sanction, and 
was not enjoined by the word of God. This 
answer did not content the adversaries; a 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed, 
and, on the 7th of April, 1522, three com- 
missioners appointed by the Bishop of Con- 
stance, authorized by him to inquire into 
certain strange doctrines and practices said 
to be taught and tolerated, presented them- 
selves before the Council of Zurich. The 
commissioners, after some preliminary dis- 
cussion, were admitted before the great Coun- 
cil of Two Hundred. Zwingle has himself 
left us, in a letter to Erasmus, a graphic ac- 
count of what followed. At first it was at- 
tempted to exclude Zwingle. The commis- 
sioners had resolved to fight the Reformers 
with their own or to give them nothing 
to lay hold of. No charge, they said, was 
preferred against Zwingle or any individual ; 
and he had no right to be present. A sense 
of justice, however, overcame the quibble, 
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and the respondent, as he was universall 
felt to be, was admitted. Melchior Batti, 
the Bishop’s coadjutor, opened the proceed- 
ings. True to his policy, he avoided all 
mention of Zwingle’s name. In eloquent 
tones, which Zwingle records his admiration 
of, he complained that certain persons were 
allowed to teach new and seditious doctrines ; 
such as that ceremonies ought not to be ob- 
served ; whereas ceremonies were indeed the 
only mode by which the vulgar could be 
brought to recognize the truth. These doc- 
trines, it was urged, caused schism in the 
church, and were contrary to ancient cus- 
tom. Those who so taught, separated them- 
selves from the Church of Christ, and in- 
curred the woe denounced against those who 
offend ; these teachers did ill in presuming 
on their own opinion rather than the ancient 
authority and usage of the church. 

When the coadjutor had concluded, Zwin- 
gle rose to reply ; but Melchior and his com- 
panions declared that they had said nothing 
against Zwingle, had no authority to dispute 
with him, and prepared to leave the room. 
There were, however, murmurs of disappro- 
bation. Zwingle appealed to the Council. 
‘« My name has not been mentiongd, but who 
does not feel that I have been attacked, and 
will you not hear myanswer?’’ There were 
murmurs among the Council that he ought 
tobe heard. Still the commissioners pleaded 
that they had no authority to dispute with 
any man, and were still bent on departure, 
when.Zwingle turned to them and reproached 
them for their unfairness. ‘TI adjure you,” 
he said, ‘‘ in the name of our common faith, in 
the name of our common baptism, in the name 
of Christ, the author of life and salvation, if 
not as commissioners, at least as Christians, 
hear me.’’ The appeal was solemn, and the 
feeling of the assembly supported it. The com- 
missioners resumed their seats, and Zwingle 
began. He candidly acknowledged that “ 
thought it desirable that some of the cere- 
monies should be abolished, fur that they 
were, as Peter had declared of other ceremo- 
nies, a burden too heavy to be borne; but 
that he did not deny the right of a lawful 
authority to establish ceremonies. But that 
‘‘ the vulgar can only be brought to acknowl- 
edge the truth by means of ceremonies, I find 
not,’’ said Zwingle, ‘that Christ or the 
Apostles thought so.’’ As to the charge of 
presumption, they rather were amenable to 
it who laid such stress on human desires and 
institutions as to prefer them to the Divine 
authority ; for the matter of schism, ‘* when 
it is said that the people of Zurich have sep- 
arated themselves from the church ’? — (here 
the coadjutor interrupted him,) ‘I did not 
say that.” The audience, however, bore 
witness to the correctness of Zwingle’s repre- 
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sentation ; he himself courteously expressed 
his willingness to forget what at any rate 
appeared not to have been intended ; ‘‘ but, 
you men of Zurich,’’ he added, ‘‘ let no taunt 
move you — that ye have deserted the church 
of Christ. From my late discourse on Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, you must remember what is 
written : how Christ declared to Peter, con- 
fessing his name — that on this rock I build 
my church; and other foundation no man 
lays or can lay. He who believes in Jesus, 
be he who he may, be he what he may, be he 
Jew or Scythian, he is not separated from the 
church of Christ.’”’* The Council separated 
without coming to any more definite resolu- 
tion than that the matter should be referred 
to Rome; thus either side might claim a vic- 
tory ; the important result, however, was 
that the veil was taken away, the sword was 
drawn ; Zwingle had openly confronted as an 
opponent the officers of the church ; hence- 
forth he was to be regarded asa professed 
adversary. 

The Heivetic Diet in 1522, being forced to 
take cognizance of the religious movement 
at Zurich, prohibited the teaching of new 
doctrines, a blow which from its vagueness 
fell but lightly. The Council of Zurich 
meanwhile took upon them to decide a more 
definite issue. The monks complained that 
their old liberty was encroached upon by the 
order to preach the Bible: they demanded to 
preach St. Thomas Aquinas and the other 
schoolmen. The Council ruled the point 
against them, and this ruling left the re- 
formers virtually in sole possession of the 
field. The year 1522 was eventful to Zwin- 
gle. On the whole he had made consider- 
able progress at Zurich, where he preached 
without impediment, and — now to op- 
pose freely the worship of Mary and the 
saints. But patriotism was still his ruling 
passion ; and once more he had seen his 
countrymen in the battle of the Bicoque de- 
feated in an alien cause. That Zwingle was 
no member of the Peace. Society his subse- 
quent life amply proved; he recalled with 

ride the former wars in which Swiss had 

ought and conquered ; but ‘‘ your fathers,” 
he wrote to the men of Schwyz, ‘‘ fought not 
for money, but for liberty.’? He laid all 
these things up in his heart, and his views 
of church reform became more and more 
identified with his aspirations for national 
liberty. In the end of this year he married 
Anna Rienhardt, a widow, and one of his 
own parishioners. It is not, perhaps, to the 
discredit of Anna, and casts no suspicion 
upon the happiness of Zwingle’s married life, 
that her name seldom occurs in his subse- 
quent history. His biography did not con- 


sist, like that of some modern Protestants, 
in a record of prayers, self-reproaches, and 
painful self-analysis: he was from this time 
till his death en in vigorous action, 
not merely the head of a sect, but the life 
and soul of his nation; not merely a great 
Protestant, but a great Swiss; and in such a 
life the domestic history is not the less com- 
plete because it is silent. 
In July, 1522, Zwingle and several other 
clergymen met at Einsidlen, in the cure of 
mee 4 place, Leo Juda, a staunch friend of 
reform, had succeeded Zwingle, to consider 
what was the actual state of the ‘‘ Gospel ”” 
movement, for this was the name by which 
friends delighted, and even foes did not alwa 
refuse, to designate the new agitation. It 
was agreed to — the Bishop of Con 
stance and the Helvetic Diet on two points: 
—JI1st, the freedom of preaching: 2nd, the 
celibacy of the clergy. In thus reducing the 
questions discussed to two, and in the two so 
selected, we trace particularly the character 
of Zwingle ; ever practical, and caring less 
for subtleties of doctrine than for liberty of 
speech and the establishment of morality. 
Zwingle was not sufficiently sure of hisground 
at Zurich to assume the offensive. He pub- 
lished theses, as Luther had done, the tenor 
of which was, that Christianity consisted in 
obedience to Christ, not in membership of a 
visible Church. A Conference met at Zurich, 
on the 29th January, 1523, to discuss the 
propositions so laid down. Either because 
the place of meeting — Zurich — was thought 
to be too favorable to Zwingle to admit of a 
successful opposition, or for some other rea- 
son, the adversaries kept silent, and the 
Council, who acted as judges, suffered judg- 
ment to go, as it were, by default, and pro- 
nounced Zwingle justified in the course he had 
taken. The Church was not likely, how- 
ever, to remain quiet under a defeat, espe- 
cially after the outrages which soon followed. 
The question of crosses and pictures in 
churches, though apparently not dwelt upon 
by Zwingle, was nevertheless creating at this 
time considerable excitement. While the 
dispute was going on, a man of the name of 
Hottinger entered a church at Stadelhof, 
took down a cross which he found there, 
and deliberately destroyed it. All Switzer- 
land was in an uproar; the Romanists can- 
tons in a state of frenzy, such as those who 
have witnessed the disturbances created of 
late years in Hindu towns by the first intro- 
duction of the European custom of slaughter- 
ing the sacred cow, can easily picture to 
themselves. Hottinger was seized, and his 
death loudly clamored for. The Evangelical 
party looked anxiously to Zwingle. His an- 
swer was immediate, and such as an enlight- 
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ened man at the present day would give 
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a a calm review of the circumstances. 
ottinger, he said, was clearly wrong ; he 
had no authority for what he had done; he 
had acted violently and without warrant, 
but he was not guilty of death. Fresh con- 
ferences and disputations followed this com- 
motion. The old question of Church member- 
ship was brought forward. ‘* The Church,” 
so Zwingle plainly declared, ‘‘ is not the 
clergy.’’ The opposite doctrine was not with- 
out equally plain-spoken advocates. ‘‘ The 
pope, the cardinals, the bishops, and the 
councils, they are my Church,”’ said one old 
man, impatient of any more modern or less 
tangible definition. ‘The Evangelical doctors 
were led on to question one point after 
another, and to the dispute about images, 
discussions on the mass were now for the first 
time added. The results of this Conference 
were important. Zurich, long inclined to the 
new doctrine, now declared for it in some 
sort openly, by separating herself from the 
see of Constance. This was the first civil 
declaration in favor of reform which had 
been witnessed in Switzerland ; it may be re- 
garded as the end of one chapter, perhaps 
the most pleasing, certainly the most suc- 
cessful, in Zwingle’s life. His contest in 
Zurich itself was over; he had gained his 

int; henceforth that town was to serve 

im as a base for more extended but scarcely 
more fortunate operations. This declaration 
of the Zurichers was, however, a signal for 
renewed and fiercer opposition throughout 
Switzerland. The Diet met at Lucerne, ever 
the centre both of military and religious fa- 
naticism ; they demanded that Zurich should 
put down the Reformation, and expel Zwin- 
gle. The Zurichers _— by taking down 
all the images out of the churches, and pro- 
hibiting processions. The Diet then pro- 
ceeded to pronounce Zurich out of the Con- 
federacy ; the latter met the sentence by the 
suppression of the mass, substituting for 
that ceremony the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper.* The Churchmen resolved once 
more to bring the disputed questions to the 
issue of a conference. 

It was determined, however, by the diet, 
to change the venue; Zurich was too favor- 
able to the Reformation and to Zwingle: 


* In connection with this subject we would gladly have 
described Zwingle’s interview with Luther, and the cele- 
brated Marburg Conference. We have been forced to omit 
it for want of space. It is interesting from the dramatic 
record preserved of it, and the light thrown thereby on the 
character both of Zwingle and Luther. It was, however, 
but an episode in the life of the former. His object was to 
bring about unity among the friends of reform, much more 
than to settle the doctrne of the eucharist. Thus, when all 
efforts on both sides had failed, and Luther still poi 
with unreasoning obstinacy to the words which he had 
written on the table, Hoc est meum corpus, Zwingle with 
tears in his eyes said, “At any rate we may still be 
friends.” Luther, however, had more of the theologian in 
him, and refused Zwingle’s proffered hand. 





Baden was well disposed to Rome; the men 
of Baden would not be always insisting on 
the Bible like the Zurichers ; Baden should 
be the place. The men of Zurich objected, 
quoting the rule of the confederation, which 
required that every dispute should be settled 
in the place where it had occurred. Zwingle 
was ready to waive his objection, and to meet 
his opponents at Sigall or Schaffhausen ; 
but this the council would not permit. The 
place then stood fixed for Baden ; the next 

+ point was to find a man. Dr. Eck, 
Luther's old opponent, was chosen. He was 
favorably known by his contemptuous re- 
mark on the Swiss reformer, that ‘‘ Zwingle 
had milked more cows than he had read 
books’: he gladly accepted the invitation 
of the Diet. The Conference was fixed for 
the 19th of May. Zwingle’s friends, and 
indeed all Zurich, were urgent upon him to 
stay away. It was said that everything in- 
dicated the intention of foul play. Eck had 
for years been preaching the root and branch 
extirpation of heresy; Baden had, even 
within the last year, been stained by the 
blood of martyrs to reform ; what could such 
a@ man and such a place portend but vio- 
lence? These arguments prevailed, and Zwin- 
gle did not go to Baden. 

Doubtless our first impression at hearing 
this fact is disappointment. We are invol- 
untarily reminded of the great act of Lu- 
ther’s life: how he was dissuaded from going 
to Worms, how boldly he answered, how 
valiantly he went, how nobly he overcame. 
But, upon reflection, this feeling appears un- 
reasonable. Prudence, and indeed justice, 
are not to be sacrificed, except on the stage, 
to great scenes or thrilling situations. Zwin- 
gle was a very different man to Luther; in 
some respects his character, if less attractive, 
ismore rare. He was enthusiastic, but never 
imprudent. A true warm-hearted Swiss, he 
seems never to have been led away either by 
success or failure into folly or cruelty. Busily 
occupied at Zurich, he probably regarded 
this question of going to Baden soberly and 
deliberately. The law did not bid him go; 
on the contrary, the local authorities and the 
fundamental law of the confederation were 
in favor of his staying away; the points to 
be discussed had sleeaty been the subject of 
repeated conference; why should he go? 
Both his former and his subsequent life en- 
tirely redeem him from the charge of cow- 
ardice; in short, we are inclined to believe 
that his abstinence from the Baden Confer- 
ence, if it deprives us of a biographical 
effect, tells rather in favor of than against 
the character of Zwingle. C£colampadius 
himself, who did go and was Dr. Eck’s suc- 
cessful opponent, so successful that after the 
conference no less than three cantons, Basel, 
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Berne, and St. Gall, immediately declared 
with Zurich in favor of the Reformation, 

ressed his gratitude to Zwingle for the 
help which the latter, by his written coun- 
sel, had daily afforded him throughout the 
controversy. 

The Baden Conference did not answer the 
intention of its projectors. Perhaps they had 
chosen their man ill. The loose, luxurious 
living, and the overbearing manner of Eck 
and his companions, had contrasted unfa- 
vorably with the temperance, the frugality, 
the meek but winning eloquence of the ven- 
erable CEcolampadius. As has been said, 
three cantons declared in favor of the Reform- 
ation, and these were joined soon after by 
Schaffhausen, Glarus, and Appenzel. The 
— was no longer one of doctrine, a 

ispute for doctors and theologians ; Switz- 
erland was divided against herself. 

The five Wood Cantons, Uri, Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug, joined in a 
counter league for the extirpation of heresy. 
It was with them the cause of conservatism 
and war, against the new-fangled doctrines 
of reform and Lucerne had ever been 
foremost in advocating those leagues with 
foreigners which Zwingle, and latterly under 
his auspices Zurich, had opposed. But_be- 
sides this, those highland Sr iea had the love 
of all mountaineers for whatever was estab- 
lished among them. They seemed to have 
derived from the “ everlasting hills,’’ among 
which they dwelt, a hatred for all change. 
Catholicism was the faith of their fathers ; 
the chapels and crosses of the ancient Church 
adorned their hills and hallowed their homes, 


while the abuses of the Church were com-| arm 


ratively far from them. But, however 
air the motives which actuated the anti- 
evangelical league, its first step was one 
which could not fail to repel the sympathy 
and rouse the indignation of every true 
Swiss. Too truly did it appear that the 
constant practice of mercenary warfare, if it 
had not diminished Swiss valor, had sadly 
impaired Swiss patriotism. In February, 
1529, the hill cantons, after much discussion, 
and an opposition raised by some of their 
own supporters who still preferred their 
country to their party, invited Austria to 
interfere to help them to put down the heresy 
of the neighboring cantons. The league so 
inauspiciously commenced by treason was 
yet further to be cemented by innocent blood. 
A priest of the name of Kayser was seized, 
on no other charge than that of being an 
innovator, brought before the assembly of 
the Catholic cantons at Schwyz, condemned 
and executed. 

The crisis of Zwingle’s life was come. The 
evil which, in his earliest years, he had 
deprecated, the dread of which had first 





brought him in conflict with the Church, the 
loss of Swiss nationality, this had now come 
to a head and openly declared itself. It was 
not enough that Swiss blood should have 
been shed on distant fields in an alien cause, 
that the peaceful Swiss villages should have 
been corrupted by the license of soldiers con- 
tinually returning from unpatriotic wars, 
that pious priests should have been deprived 
of their cures for speaking according to their 
conscience, —all this had been done and 
borne with ; but nowan old man, a preacher 
of the Gospel, had been murdered because 
he would not forego freedom of speech, and 
the sons of those who fought at Sempach 
and Morgarten had invited the assistance of 
the House of Hapsburgh to suppress the lib- 
erty of their countrymen. War must be met 
by war: 80 t a treason could only be 
chastised by thesword. From this time forth 
Zwingle was no more the cheerful pastor, the 
amiable and gentle preacher, the learned and 
acute logician: the time required an able 
statesman, an energetic soldier, and Zwingle 
was the man of the time. He protested, he 
preached, and all for war; he declared that 
peace to be no peace which was maintained 
with an oligarchy who would betray their 
country; he called upon the people to re- 
member Gideon and Joshua, and to be ready 
to serve God by shedding their blood in be- 
half of their country. Berne would not 
consent to the vigorous measures proposed, 
but at Zurich Zwingle was all in all. War 
was declared on the 5th June, 1529, and the 
Reformer himself, amidst the prayers and 
blessings of the people, went forth with the 


Zwingle’s influence was predominant in 
the camp, as it had been in the city. Every 
day the troops assembled to hear him preach ; 
the strictest discipline was maintained ; cheer- 
fulness was promoted to the utmost, but all 
license rigidly repressed. The men were oc- 
cupied in military exercises, in athletic games, 
in musical entertainments ; but cards, dice, 
and other ordinary concomitants of Swiss 
military life, were prohibited. These soldiers 
under Zwingle exhibited that spectacle which 
some writers of the present day have been 
inclined to deny the very ibility of ; viz., 
the union of high discipline and military 
efficiency with strict morality and a religious 
public sentiment: a spectacle, however, 
which the world has witnessed in other 
troops besides those who served with Zwin- 
gle— in the English Ironsides of Cromwell, 
and the Swede soldiers of Gustavus Adol- 


hus. 
" The Catholic cantons were not prepared 
for this vigor on the part of their enemies. 
Austria had her hands too much occupied by 
the Turks to send them any immediate suc- 
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cor. They were forced to deprecate the 
horrors of civil war, and propose negotia- 
tions. To these Zwingle was vehemently op- 
d. He forfeited his character yet a third 
time with that class of men who had depre- 
cated his drawing a sword at Marignan, and 
had been scandalized by his flute-playing in 
Zurich, by the tenacity with which he rf 
d peace, and still argued for war. He 
new that the enemy only negotiated in order 
to gain time; that, when Austria was dis- 
engaged, the war would be recommenced 
under conditions less favorable to Zurich ; 
and he thought it not inconsistent with the 
pastoral office to advise that the conduct of a 
war which was just should also be politic. 
But he met little or no support. The cold- 
ness of Berne had discouraged the Reform- 
ers, and terms were agreed upon, the chief 
of which were that the Austrian alliance 
should be renounced, and compensation made 
to the family of the murdered Kayser. The 
war was over for a season; but the time was 
gone by for Zwingle to return to his quiet 
calling as preacher and pastor to the Cathe- 
dral Church of Zurich. The cause of reform 
had become identified with the nationality 
of Switzerland ; the enemies of reform had 
thrown in their lot with the hereditary cham- 
ones and representatives of anti-popular 
espotic institutions. Zwingle committed 
himself to the wide sea of political specu- 
lation, where, if his visions were not always 
sober, they were never unpatriotic. 

His scheme was that Philip, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, a friend of Luther and the German 
Reformation, should be elected to the Im 
rial crown ; that in the mean time Charles 
V. was to be regarded as the natural enemy 
of Switzerland, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, France conciliated as her natural 
ally. But in the field of diplomacy Zwingle 
found that his own sanguine temperament 
and republican views met with little recipro- 
city. The movement in Germany had been 
far more religious than political, and his Ger- 
man friends, being used to obedience and 
subjection, regarded Zwingle as little better 
than an enthusiast and a visionary. He was 
engaged for some time in active correspond- 
ence on the subject of a Swiss-French alli- 
ance ; but here also he exposed his own game 
too frankly, and was met but coldly by the 
trained diplomatists of France. 

Meanwhile Zwingle’s influence in his own 
Zurich had declin The event had indeed 
justified his objections to a hollow peace ; the 
spirit of the Five Cantons soon revived, and 
in the beginning of 1531 they again declared 
their uncompromising opposition to the new 
doctrine — their determination to pursue the 
preachers of it to the death. Zwingle was 
still for war: the cause of the persecution 





was the cause of tyranny : its allies, natural 
and actual, were those foreign pensioners 
who had been his earliest enemies; men 
who, living on the bounty of neighboring 
states, earned their base hire by raising the 
mercenary levies, to sell their courage to the 
highest bidder. In the cause of reform there- 
fore was bound up the separate independent 
existence of Switzerland; the other party 
had already shown their true colors in ap- 
pealing to Austria. But the men of Berne 
were averse to war, and their coldness had 
spread to Zurich. A blockade of the Wood 

antons was instituted, scarcely less cruel in 
its effect than war, for those hilly regions 
were almost absolutely dependent on their 
neighbors for subsistence. The blockade 
caused great misery; it produced all the 
heart-burning without the decisive results 
of war. The storm of impending conflict 
gathered darker and darker. Zwingle, feel- 
ing that his position in Zurich was different 
from what it had been, at last stood before 
the Council; he told them that for twelve 
years he had preached the Word of God 
among them ; that from the first he had de- 
nounced the foreign levies and their hirelin 
advocates ; but these last were still tolerat 
and listened to, and now he could do no more, 
and must depart. The Council was horrified ; 
Zwingle had become identified with Zurich, 
and Zurich felt that she could not exist with- 
out him. The Council implored him to take 
three days to reconsider his determination. 
For three days, accordingly, he resolved 
within himself what he should do. Should 
he return to his native mountains, and after 
so much labor end his days in peace; or 
should he still devote himself to his country, 
even were it to thankless labor and painful 
death? The latter seemed the nobler choice : 
he appeared again before the Council and 
consented to remain. 

War was indeed imminent; but all was 
changed since that time, only two short years 
before, when Zurich marched forth in proud 
defiance of her enemies. Now, as then, war 
threatened, but the reformers were ill pre- 
pared and unwilling to meet it. The five 
cantons had, as Zwingle foretold, used the 
treacherous truce to strengthen themselves 
for future efforts. The cruel and yet feeble 
policy of Berne, which would substitute com- 
mercial edicts for the sword and musket, had 
inspired all the hill people with the deadliest 
hatred against the reformed cantons. They 
labored for war; message after message 
came to Zurich imploring the citizens to arm 
=e the coming danger. But the spirit 
of Zwingle had departed from their councils. 
They convoked assemblies, they sent deputa- 
tions, they did everything but send out men 
and guns, and were still muttering peace 
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while the enemy was already at their gates. 
Zwingle himself went heavily and full of 
sadness. His conviction was as firm as ever 
that friendship with the persecutors was 
treason to Switzerland, but he perceived that 
the coming contest would bring only the 
miseries of a civil and religious war, without 
the fruits which energy might have wrested 
out of bitterness. 
The 10th and 11th of October, 1531, were 
days long remembered in Zurich. It was re- 
rted that the army of the five cantons was 
In motion, was at Zug, and on the point 
of ——- to Zurich. Truly those whom 
the gods will destroy they first dement. The 
council sat all day, and doubted, and disbe- 
lieved, and discussed, and still nothing was 
done. At last a thousand men were sent to 
occupy the table-ground which, at Cappel, 
on the southern slope of the ridge of Albis, 
looks down to Zurich on the one side, and 
Zug. These soon sent on the other word 
that they had seen the enemy crossing the 
Lake of Zug. It was evident that Cappel 
would be the first point of attack. he 
poor garrison of a thousand men who held 
that natural stronghold must, above all, be 
reinforced. Then the council became aware 
of their danger when it was too late. The 
great banner of the canton was set up in the 
market-place ; the alarm bells were rung; 
but morning broke, and scarcely more than 
five-hundred men were assembled, many of 
them old and feeble, and time pressed ; Cap- 
pel was perhaps already being attacked, it 
seemed, indeed, that all was lost. Then, in 
the eleventh hour, men’s hearts and eyes 
were turned again to Zwingle ; they remem- 
bered then how long he had been their guide, 
their councillor, their priest, statesman, gen- 
eral ; and it was with an instinct of self-pres- 
ervation thata crowd gathered at ten o’clock 
on the morning of the 12th of October before 
the Reformer’s door. But it was too late. 
Zwingle could no longer help—he could 
only die with them. He accepted on the 
spot the appointment of field preacher, and 
straightway mounted his horse to join the 
little army. He parted from his wife, nor 
did he conceal his conviction that it was for 
the last time. ‘‘ The hour iscome,”’ he said, 
“for us to part; it is the Lord’s will, ma 
He be with thee and me, and our le.” 
Anna perceived his thought, and ain’ him 
lainly, ‘‘ Shall we meet again? ’’—* As the 
rd will; His will be done.’’—** And what 
will your return be? ’’—** Blessing after a 
night of darknesg.’” With this he Eiased his 


children, mounted his horse, and joined the 
banner. At eleven o’clock the forlorn hope 
of Zurich moved forward. 

Meanwhile, the little army at Cappel was 
making brave resistance. About midday 


the attack commenced, and lasted the whole 
day. The Zurichers, though so inferior in 
number (the army of the five cantons was 
about eight thousand strong) had a strong 
position, and fought with a desperate courage, 
which showed how different the event might 
have been had the council been brought 
earlier to a sense of its danger. The after- 
noon was already far advanced when the 
og banner reached the summit of the Albis. 

he autumn sun still lighted up one of the 
most glorious landscapes of that glorious 
land ; but for those Zurichers there were in 
all the gorgeous prospect only two objects — 
behind them their native town and its smil- 
ing lake, before them a handful of country- 
men sorely pressed, the sole bulwark left be- 
tween Zurich and a fierce, revengeful enemy. 
Zwingle, mounted on his horse and (as the 
manner was in those days for a field preacher) 
clothed in armor, arrived, with some few 
others, at the top of the ridge overlooking 
the field, before the main body with the ar- 
tillery had toiled up. Thesuperiority of the 
enemy was at once _. ‘¢ We must 
wait,’’ said some, ‘ till our whole force is 
collected.”’—** Ay,’’ said Lavater, ‘if we 
had a force, but we have only a banner, and 
no soldiers.”,-—‘‘ Shall we remain here,’’ 
Zwingle cried, ‘‘ and listen to the shots which 
fall among our fellow-citizens? I will on, 
in God’s name, to those brave men, and 
gladly die in the midst of them.’’ And so 
they descended from the Albis. 

t was now four o’clock. The Zurichers 
had bravely held their own, their position 
was ty inviolate, and the combat which had 
raged for four hours had now subsided, the 
enemy had drawn off, and, as it seemed, did 
not intend to renew the attack that evening. 
But a Swiss of the Uri canton, named Jauch, 
having by a stealthy reconnoissance ascer- 
tained the real weakness of the Zurichers, 
that their reinforcement truly consisted, as 
Lavater had said in bitter jest, of little more 
than a banner, reported his discovery to the 
leaders, and urged an immediate renewal of 
the fight. The leaders were obstinate, and 
insisted on a halt; when Jauch, with a 
freedom which was at once the strength and 
weakness of the republican armies, called on 
those who would to follow him, and with 
three hundred picked companions proceeded 
noiselessly against the weary, unsuspicious 
Zurichers. Growing darkness favored the 
manoeuvre — the surprise was complete ; but 
the Zurichers, with unabated courage, spran 
to their arms and a terrific combat ensued. 
Then was heard for the last time the voice 
of the preacher. ‘‘ Brave men, be not faint- 
hearted ; our cause is good, even if we fall: 
commend yourselves to the Lord, who alone 





can help us and ours.”” Then no more words, 
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save those which were interchanged in the 
deadly bitterness of hand-to-hand battle. 
*¢ Heretics! ’’ ‘* Temple spoilers!’ ‘‘Idol- 
aters!’’ ‘Godless papists!’’ Each word 
cost a life. The Zurichers had recovered 
from their —— and had the advantage, 
but now the whole army of the five cantons 
moved to the rescue, and numbers prevailed. 
The Zurichers still fought, every man to the 
. death ; the forlorn hope yielded not, but was 
destroyed; and the great Banner, saved by a 
prodigy of valor, which in itself forms one 
of the most brilliant and heart-stirring epi- 
sodes in the history of war, was brought back 
alone to Zurich. 

a Zwingle had but one duty left. 
He bore himself manfully in the field, though 
it was said that the grief which had sat so 
heavily upon him for many months did not 
leave him to the end. It chanced that a 
young man, a relative of his own, Anna’s 
son-in-law, was struck down at his side. 
Zwingle dismounted, and resuming for the 
last time the pastoral office, spoke to the 
dying man words of consolation. While so 
employed he was struck on the head by a 
stone ; he fell, but rising immediately received 
two stabs in the side, and again fell speech- 
less. Twice more he met was in 
struck down by the blow of a lance. Then 
Zwingle knew that his hour was come. 
** What matters it? They may kill my body, 
but they cannot kill my soul.’’ These were 
his last words. He lay down beneath a pear- 
tree to die, and the battle raged on. 

Night had fallen when two soldiers going 
over the field to strip the slain came to 
Zwingle, and finding him with his hands 
folded as in prayer, still alive, asked if he 
would have a priest. Zwingle shook his 
head. ‘So then,” said one of the soldiers, 
** thou art a heretic from the town yonder? ’’ 
The other came nearer, and looking closely 
at him, said, ‘‘ I believe it is Zwingle!’’? An 
officer standing by, one Fackinger, an old 
supporter of the mercenary levies, heard the 
word; he drew his sword, ‘ Die, obstinate 
heretic! ’’ he exclaimed, and so killed him 
with a blow. 

Zwingle was dead, and Rome, after her 
manner, burnt the body; but his works 
followed him, and his name is ulive to this 
day. Some, indeed, would still shout with 
his last enemy, ‘‘ Obstinate heretic!” and 
would join with a persecuting church in in- 
sulting the remains of a dead enemy whom 
living she had feared; others who profess a 
Reformed religion have nothing better to re- 
member of this great Reformer than certain 
‘Zwinglian infidelities;’’* others again, 
who claim exclusively the name of Protestant, 


* Bishop Wilberforce’s Charge, reported in The Times 
newspaper, Nov. 11, 1854. 





would fain persuade us that Zwingle was in 
their sense of the word a Protestant hero. 
But if there be any who, having followed 
this imperfect sketch, believe that we have 
rightly viewed the character of Zwingle, 
they will agree with us in repudiating for 
him the praise of such friends no less than 
the invective of open enemies. Zwingle’s 
life was that not of a priest, a churchman, a 
theologian, — but of a Swiss, a patriot, a 
man. He did not begin life with a cut-and- 
dried religious system which he was resolved 
to impose upon the world; he did not insist 
that all truth was contained in certain re- 
ligious dogmas more or less difficult of com- 
prehension. He was born among the moun- 
tains, and early learnt from Nature’s teaching 
the love of God and of his country. As he 
acd up, he perceived in the mercena 
evies by which, for no cause but money, life 
was sacrificed and society corrupted, a griev- 
ous sin against God and a heavy blow and 
scandal to Switzerland. The circumstances 
of his education, no less than the cast of his 
own mind, led him to seek for a remedy in a 
healthier state of morals, and this, he be- 
lieved, could only be brought about by re- 
ligion. He found religion, as it existed, cor- 
rupt, and altogether inadequate for this 
urpose, and thus he was brought into collis- 
10on with the established doctrines, not with 
the furious uncalculating enthusiasm of a 
speculative theorist, but with all the calm 
temperate energy of a practical Reformer. 
This was the object of his life, which he pur- 
sued steadily, though perhaps not always 
wisely. It may be that at the end of his life 
he played too deep a stake— that not even 
the greatness of the evil, not even the Aus- 
trian alliance, justified the dreadful remedy 
which he sought to apply. If this be so, at 
least he paid the we: his error, if such 
it was, may be buried on the field of Cappel ; 
his virtue, his patriotism, and his courage, 
softened as these qualities were by his gentle 
temper and winning manners, his proficiency 
in humanizing arts, his familiarity with what 
is noblest in letters, these remain purified 
and illumined by the fire of posthumous per- 
secution. His character had not the brilliant 
light nor the deep shade of Luther’s ; he had 
not that honesty, that tempestuous 
energy, that deeply-stirring humor which se- 
cure for the German Reformer the first place 
among Euro heroes; but he had an 
even, well-balanced temperament, which if 
less attractive is certainly not less rare. 
There is no passage in his life, except indeed 
the last, equal in thrilling interest to Luther’s 
journey to and appearance at Worms; but 
is whole career up to 1523 was one most 
remarkable for its deliberate progressive suc- 
cess, Such a life must have much to teach 
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us at any time, but at this particular season 
it contains — no more significant moral 
than the difference which it seems to indicate 
between the Protestantism which existed in 
the sixteenth century and the Protestantism 
which is so called in the nineteenth. 

The Protestantism of the Reformers was 
not a creed ; it was not an assertion, but a 
denial. Some have been unwilling to admit 
this; they have said that to construct is 
nobler than to destroy, and they have thought 
it a reproach to be told that Protestantism 
destroyed rather than created. They forget 
that the creation has been from the beginning ; 
that he who, from time to time, clears away 
the rubbish whfch accumulates on the sur- 
face of truth, is effecting a wholesome work 
of destruction, which it is but an abuse of 
words to call a creation. They who would 
transform Protestantism from a negative into 
a@ positive, do violence to history, and, at the 
same time, no service to the memory of the 
Reformers. Those great men require no 
sophistry to justify their actions. They 
found the world lying at the mercy of a set 
of men called priests, asserting the thing to 
be which was not, and they freed the world 
from this injurious supremacy ; they found 
human speech, the great means given by 
God for the promotion of truth among men, 
limited by certain dogmas called the catholic 
faith ; theee limits they removed, or greatly 
extended. They found Christian men bur- 
dened by ceremonies grievous to be borne ; 
they eased them of this burden. Surely all 
this was a work of destruction, but none the 
less for that a work of truth, well deserving 
the grateful honor of humanity. Strong in 
this purpose, Protestantism went forth, a 
true protest against the tyranny which o 
pressed men’s conscience, already sufficiently 
ov by the devil ; a protest against the 
idolatry which diverted men from the wor- 
ship of God, from the contemplation of the 
thousand wonders which bear witness to him 
in every place and during every hour, to the 
worship of some earthly idol, to the fond 
admiration ofsome grotesque miracle. Stron: 
in this purpose, Protestantism met kings an 
conquered them, spoke to kingdoms and 
gained them. For this Protestantism, this 
protest against falsehood and oppression, this 


struggle against a weight which lay upon 
every man’s heart and home, warriors were 
found ready to fight, and martyrs glad to 
die. This was the Protesteattion of Zwingle. 
But what is Protestantism now? Where do 
we hear of it, from whom, and how? Protest- 
antism is the cry of a party; it has its vota- 
ries at the tea-table, its advocates in the 
pulpit, its bishops in the church, its repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament, its organs in 
the press; but it has not a place in the 
hearts of the people. And this, because it 
has forgotten its origin, and assumed in great 
measure the place of the foe whom once it 
so gloriously overcame. 

ut this is not the Protestantism for which 
Zwingle labored ; this is not the Protestant- 
ism which, in its development, produced an 
Elizabethan age, a Milton,a Cromwell. This 
is not the Protestantism which shook the 
world. And yet the spirit of Zwingle is not 
dead, but it is to be sought elsewhere than 
within the limits of a party, which, retain- 
ing a certain phraseology, thinks that it re- 
tains also a certain reality. 

Where liberty is oppressed, where good 
men suffer wrong, where tyranny triumphs, 
where injustice riots, there would Zwingle 
now as then be found — to strive and to re- 
sist. The spirit of Zwingle—God grant 
it! — yet lives among us; the spirit which 
has led so many brave men to a hard life and 
a bitter death on the shores of the Crimea, — 
this does truly represent the spirit of the six- 
teenth century, the spirit in which Luther 
lived and Zwingle died. 

In recent Parliamentary history, the mod- 
ern Protestantism has played a conspicuous 
part. War has its good as well as evil con- 
sequences ; it produces earnestness, a more 
careful appreciation of fact, a more vigorous 
opposition to cant. May we not _— that 
the true, the old Protestantism may find its 
place once more in the deeds rather than the 
speeches of the legislature ; not the Protest- 
antism of Nunnery Bills, or Sunday Trading 
Bills, but that of hearty —- energy ; 
not the Protestantism to the /eadership of 
which Mr. Disraeli is invited by the Protest- 
ants of Ireland, but that for which Zwingle 
laid down his life on the blood-stained _ ts 
of Albis? W. Dz. A. 





Wirnix the church of Areley. Kings, near 
Stourport, is the following : 
‘* Here lieth the body ef Wittzam Wansn, 
tleman, who died the third day of November, 
702, aged eighty-six, son of Micheel Walsh of 





Great Shelsley, who left him a fine estate in 
Shelsley, Hartlebury, and Areley; who was 
ruinated in his estate by three Quakers, two 
lawyers, and a fanatic to help them.’? — Votes 
and Queries. 
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[Extracts from the New Edition of the Encyclopeedia Bri- 
tannica, made by The Athenzeum.] 


FASHION. 


We would select—as a specimen of the 
suorter class of articles—the brief account 
of Fashion. It bears the initials J. D—r—wn, 
which we cannot be wrong in assigning to 
our pleasant friend Dr. Doran. 

From this article we will extract a few 
amusing paragraphs. Here is the learned 
Doctor’s account of ‘‘ fashion ”’ : 


‘Tt was the ordinary remark of the fash- 
ionable Dr. Graham (in the days of Horace 
Walpole), when consulted by a patient: ‘Sir, 
your disease is very extraordinary, but it is 
common enough.’ This paradoxical defini- 
tion may be very well applied as interpreting 
the word ‘ Fashion.’ The latter is doubtless 
an extraordinary thing commonly adopted. 
It will seem still further paradoxical to assert 
that what is ‘ fashionable’ is ‘ vulgar’ ; but, 
when it is recollected that ‘ vulgar’ implies 
something popularly observed (the word 
being derived from ‘volk,’ ‘ people’), the 
paradox is no longer apparent. The Latin 
terms, vulgus and vulgaris, like our own 
translations of them, are not intended to 
convey anything complimentary in them. 
The designation vulgus was contemptuously 
flung at the ancient Germans by their Roman 
antagonists. The sons of Herman accepted 
the name, and the German ‘ volk’ soon be- 
came the fashionable or popular equivalent 
for ‘ patriots.’ In the term ‘ mode’ we have 
something of a similar meaning. It is de- 
rived from mos, a manner or custom. This 
word in its plural form, mores, signifies 
‘ morals,’ by which is meant manners, which, 
if not, ought to be, in fashion. As in Latin 
the difference of number alters the significa- 
tion, so in French does the change of gender. 
‘Le moral,’ of a woman, is, for instance, by 
no means the same thing as ‘sa morale.’ In 
deriving mode from ‘mos,’ we follow the 
lexicographer Boiste. We may add, how- 
ever, that another Latin word, ‘ modus,’ is 
not altogether to be set aside as the original 
of ‘mode.’ It implies a due proportion, 
neither more nor less; a just measure or 
manner; and to be in the mode, according 
to this rendering of the original, is not to be 
extravagant, not to be in excess in anything. 
He who adopts ¢his mode, will find himself 

of the most valuable of fashions — 
the true ‘ factio nobilium’; although Livy 
had not the same application in his mind 
when he wrote the words just quoted.” 


Afterwards we find examples of the ca- 
prices of fashion : 


‘¢ Some one has defined ‘ fashion ’ as being 
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‘the tyrant of fops and females.’ The de- 
finer might have added that the artificers in 
fashion’s service are often the victims of 
fashion’s slaves. There is nothing so pow- 
erful, so absolute, so imperious, and so tran- 
sitory, as this same fashion. Napoleon him- 
self was jealous even of this so-called god- 
dess; and he condescended to sneer at her 
votaries, by saying that nations are sheep- 
like, and ready to follow the first who sets a 
strange example. The simile is ricketty, and 
is not entirely correct. We have never heard 
of any one who followed the fashion set and 
advocated by Asclepiades, who tried to brin 

cheap locomotion into general favor, an 

who travelled about the world on a cow, 
living on her milk by the way. The above 
is an example set, which has never been fol- 
lowed. e may cite, on the other hand, a 
fashion followed, the originating example 
for which no one has yet discovered. We 
allude to ‘smoking.’ Of course, at this word, 
the thoughts naturally revert to Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Virginian tobacco. There were 
pipes, however, in our old monasteries, and 
the monks smoked ‘ colt’s-foot ’ to keep the 
marsh air out of theirstomachs. The fashion 
is probably of Eastern origin. That men- 
tion is not made thereof throughout the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ is no proof to the con- 
trary, for we Talleve that in that picturesque 
series the undeniably prevalent Eastern fash- 
ion of opium-eating is not even alluded to. 
Fashion, in its sense of the way of doing a 
thing, is not confined to matters of dress 
alone. It extends itself to far sublimer sub- 


jects, rules our manner of life, gives opin- 


ions to those who have none of their own, 
and is sometimes powerful even in articulo 
mortis. As a oy of the last, it is only 
necessary to name the case of Father Sachot, 
the priest of St. Gervais. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century he was the fashion- 
able confessor at death-beds. Happy was the 
moribund who could secure the pleasant 
“se rgd of the not too exacting Father 

chot. On the other hand, the patients on 
whom he could not wait, and who were 
unable to receive absolution at his hands, 
were miserable, and obstinately refused to 
die with solemn aid from any other hand. 
Men ‘ of quality ’—as it was, and is, the bad 
fashion to call a certain class of persons, 
without reference to the question of good or 
evil quality —men of quality —— more 
of Father Sachot than of their heavenly 
Father. A similar mistake possessed those 
who, in our grestgrandsires’ days, flung 
away their thousands upon a flower. The 
Egyptians worshipped onions, for the semi- 
reasonable cause that they a a god. 
The tulip-fanciers had little regard, when 
contemplating their petalled favorites, for 
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either flowers themselves or the god at whose 
bidding they had risen into beauty. As La 
Bruyére remarks, they simply worshipped 
their tulip-bulbs, and would have oe 
carnations if carnations had been more in 
fashion. As in flowers, so have we had a 
fashion in colors. The ‘ couleur Isabelle’ 
was a dirty buff. It was adopted in honor- 
able memory of the condition of the linen 
of Isabelle, the gowvernante of Flanders, who 
refused to change any portion of her dress 
during the long protracted siege of Ostend. 
The ‘ patches’ on the cheeks of the belles of 
a century and a half ago, were assumed in 
order to give consolation to a princess suffer- 
ing from a natural eruption. There was 
more sense in the fashion of” patches as 
adopted by the lightly-clad ladies of the 
Samoa Island. This ‘fashion of spots,’ as 
t is called, or sangisengi, consists in the 
raising of small blisters with a smoulderin 
wick of native cloth, a material which will 
not blaze. When the blisters are healed, a 
natural patch is left, which is lighter than 
the original skin. This indelible spot is 
anges on the cheek, not for beauty’s sake, 
ut with something of the — which 
supplies our churches with painted windows ; 
namely, in pious memory of deceased rela- 
tives, or in —_— acknowledgment of ben- 
efits received.’’ 


Dress is a great topic, as Dr. Doran has 
well proved. And, as fashion concerns itself 
very deeply with the outward habit, we will 
quote the following from the Doctor’s amusing 
gossip : 


‘The most pious of men, it may be ob- 
served, were not above some regard for 
fashion, even with reference to very small 
matters. Thus, in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, no Puritan divine ever went to bed 
but with his head in a night-cap of black 
silk tipped with white. Under the same sove- 
reigns, doctors of medicine and privy coun- 
cillors sank to sleep in night-caps wrought 
with gold silk. Similar head-gear was worn 
by our princes. At the marriage of Fred- 
erick Prince of Wales, the ill-conditioned 
son of the worse-conditioned George II., the 
royal bridegroom was splendid at night in 
his robe of gold tissue, and a night-cap 
wrought with gold silk. Thus attired, he 
glided among the crowd of fashionable peo- 
le who ree | in the bed-room to greet the 
illustrious pair; and with this marriage 
went out the unseemly fashion of such pubhie 
tings. We have before alluded to the 
ong prevalence of some fashions. We are 
inclined to think that the excessive growth 





of the nails, as indications of rank (the 
wearers of them being necessarily above 
manual > a fashion not confined to 


red | China, but followed also in Upper Nubia, 


where the growth is encouraged by holding 
the nails over small fires of cedar wood ; we 
are inclined, we say, to think that such 
fashion, if it does not date from the time of 
Adam, prevails in the localities named, only 
because of him. There is, at all events, a 
Rabbinical tradition which says that, before 
the fall, Adam and Eve had a transparent 
covering, a robe of light, of which remnants 
remain to mankind in the nails of the hands 
and feet. To encourage the growth of the 
nail was, probably, in its original sense, only 
to recover as much as possible of the robe of 
light which decked the forms of the parents 
of mankind. Did the old British astron- 
omers wear n robes with any reference 
to the older legend in the East, that the 
original color of the father and mother of 
men was a sea-green? That color is said to 
have been sacred in the East long before the 
time in which the Prophet of Islam adopted 
it as the holy hue, which none might thence- 
forth wear save the members of his own 
family; and the fashion may have been 
adopted by the father of the faithful in re- 
membrance of its traditionary connection 
with the father of us all. The green, for 
dress, whether as assumed by British astron- 
omer or prophet from Yemen, was in better 
taste than a mode of our Saxon ladies, who, 
before the Norman invasion, thought the 
heightened their beauty by dyeing their hair 
blue! They seldom, however, changed the 
fashion of their garments according to the 
variation of the seasons. The summers then, 
as now, seldom came to maturity, and it was 
this fact which induced Boerhaave to pre- 
scribe the old Saxon custom as a good sanitary 
fashion. ‘In England,’ said Boerhaave, ‘a 
man should never lay aside his winter cos- 
tume until Midsummer-day, and he should 
_ it on again the day after.’ If this 
ashion, with some necessary modification, 
were adopted, one happy consequence would 
undoubtedly follow ; phthisis would not be 
the fashionable, or rather national, malady 
of England. Madam Cottin, in her ‘ Ma- 
thilde,’ says that modesty is the most se- 
ductive of garments. The assertion is one 
made in the fashion of the good ladies of the 
last century, who thought themselves moral- 
ists. They all err in their mode of giving a 
meretricious recommendation to modesty ; 
and the too-joyous Irish bard was not much 
more sillily employed, when he anathema- 
tized flannel and sought to give éclat to the 
ague.”’ 
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THE VESSEL IN WHICH WILLIAM III. 
CAME TO ENGLAND. 


Dvurina the hearing of a case in the Ad- 
— the other day, Dr. Lushington 
remarked, that somewhere about forty years 


he was en in a suit in which the 
identical wood ies brought over William 
III. was concerned. Aided by the kindness 
of a valued correspondent, we are now 
enabled to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing interesting and authentic memoranda 
connected with the fortunes of this ‘* ever-to- 
be-remembered ”’ craft. 

The Princess Mary, according to the most 
reliable accounts, was built on the Thames 
in the earlier part of the 17th century, and 
was afterwards purchased by the Prince of 
Orange or his adherents as an addition to 
the fleet which was destined to effect the 
glorious Revolution of 1688. The prince ex- 
pressly selected this vessel to convey himself 
and suite to England, and he bestowed upon 
her the above name, in honor of his illue- 
trious consort, the daughter of James II. 
When the revolution was un fait accompli, 
the claims of the ‘‘ Princess Mary”’ to the 
royal favor were not overlooked. During 
the whole of William’s reign she held a place 
of honor as one of the royal yachts, and 
she was regularly used as the pleasure yacht 
of Queen ome By this time, however, her 
original build was much interfered with from 
the numerous and extensive repairs she had 
from time to time undergone. On the death 
of the queen she came into the possession of 
his majesty King George I., by whose order 
she ceased to form part of the royal establish- 
ment. About the middle of the last century, 
during a fit of economy, she was sold by the 
Government to the Messrs. Walters, of Lon- 
don, from whom she received the name of the 
Betsy Cairns, in honor, we are told, of some 
West Indian lady of that name. 

Having been long and — employed 
by her new owners in the West Indian trade, 
she was afterwards dis of to the Messrs. 
Carlins, of London, and, alas for the muta- 
bility of fortune! the once regal craft was 
converted into a collier, and employed in the 
conveyance of coals between Newcastle and 
London. Through all her varied vicissitudes 
of fortune, however, she is still said a 
retained her ancient reputation “as a luc 
ship and fast sailer.’’ She was ohereente 





— 1825) transferred by purchase to Mr. 
rge Finch Wilson, of South Shields, and 
finally, on the 17th of February, 1827, while 
— her voyage from Shields to Ham- 

urg, with a cargo of coals, she struck upon 
the ‘‘ Black Middens,’’ a dangerous reef of 
rocks north of the mouth of the Tyne, and 
in a few days afterwards became a total 
wreck. The news of her disaster excited a 
very lively sensation throughout the country. 
She had always been regarded, especially 
the sailors, with an almost superstitious feel- 
ing of interest and veneration, and at the 
time of the wreck this feeling was doubtless 
in no small degree enhanced by the recollec- 
tion of a ‘‘ memorable prophesy ”’ said to be 
associated with her fortunes—viz. ‘‘ that the 
Catholics would never get the better while 
the Betsy Cairns was afloat! ’’ 

In length the Betsy Cairns was 80 feet 3 
inches by 23 feet broad. She had two decks, 
the height between which was 6 feet 6 inches. 
She was carvel built, was without galleries, 

uare-sterned, and devoid of figure-head. 
She had two masts, and was square-rigged 
with a standing bowsprit. The remnant of 
her original timbering, though but scanty, 
was extremely fine. ‘There was a profusion 
of rich and elaborate oak carvings, the color 
of the wood, from age and exposure, closely 
resembling that of ebony. As soon as the 
news of her wreck became known through- 
out the country, the people of Shields were 
inundated with applications for portions of 
her remains. The applications on the part 
of the Orange were especially impor- 
tunate. Snuff-boxes and souvenirs of various 
kinds were made in large numbers, and 
brought exorbitant prices. Each of the 
mem of the then Corporation of New- 
castle was pose with one of these boxes, 
which exhibit, in a marked d , the dura- 
tion and inimitable qualities of the British 
oak. A painting of the Betsy Cairns was 
made by Mr. J. Ferguson, of North Shields. 
Two carved figures, part of the night heads, 
are, we believe, now in the possession of the 
Brethren of the Trinity-house at Newcastle, 
and a beam, with mouldings covered with 
gilding, and forming a part of the principal 
cabin, is now the ed of Mr. Rippon, 
Waterville, North Shields.— Durham County 
Advertiser. 
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From The Times, 14 March. 
JEROME BONAPARTE. 

Tue illness of Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
carries us back to an age which is not only 
historical, but above all others discussed by 
historians. Although the yenngees brother 
of the great Napoleon is little more than 
seventy years old, he belongs to a time of 
which hardly a representative remains to the 
present generation. He was neither born 
great, nor achieved greatness ; the third al- 
ternative expresses most happily the nature 
of his fortunes. His name appears in his- 
tory as early as the opening of the present 
century, when he was but yet a boy. His 
famous brother had overthrown the repub- 
lican constitution, seized absolute power 
under the name of Consul, and within four 
years established an Imperial throne. It 
was an amiable feature of Napoleon’s char- 
acter that he sought to advance the fortunes 
of his relatives, for we can hardly conceive 
that his own interests were furthered by such 
a course. Indeed, it may be thought that 
the founder of the Bonaparte dynasty, like 
his successor, Louis Philippe, endangered 
his throne by a policy which, though it may 


have been dictated somewhat by pride, nev-| 


ertheless had in it much of family affection. 
Napoleon had no sooner attained the chief 
power in France, by the first Revolution, 
than young Jerome was placed in the navy. 
This service was then disorganized, neg- 
lected, and unpopular. The courage and 
enterprise of the teed of heroes who com- 
manded the squadrons of England had al- 
most driven the flag of France from the sea. 
It had been otherwise in former days. Al- 
though England had been the first naval 
Power, France had been an obstinate and 
sometimes victorious rival. Old French sail- 
ors might remember the days of Suffrein and 
Paul Jones, and contrast with the disgraces 
which had befallen the republican tricolor 
the time when, under the white flag, a 
French fleet terrified the southern counties 
of England. Napoleon was no mere general ; 
he had no narrow professional instincts ; 


and from the day that he began to rule 


France he became a statesman in the highest 
sense. To humble England he must make 
his country a naval Power; he must unite 
to his own fleets those of the second-rate 
naval States, and organize a force which 
would enable him to carry on an offensive 
war against the only nation whose enmity 
was to be feared. We may imagine that 
some vision of the coming empire prompted 
him to connect the name of his own family 
with the naval renown of France. The years 
of the Consulate were years of great naval 
preparation, and Jerome Bonaparte passed 
this period in somewhat active service. 
DCXXIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. xi. 18 





Shortly after his brother had been elected 
Emperor, Jerome, then only nineteen, com- 
mitted what was in Imperial eyes his great- 
est indiscretion. Without leave, he made a 
hasty marriage witha young American lady, 
and by this union the cosmopolite family of 
Bonaparte counts among its members many 
citizens of the great republic. On his return 
home he was chased by Sir Sydney Smith 
and Sir Richard Strachan, but escaped by 
running his ship under a battery. France 
was then so accustomed to ill-success at sea 
that a captain who evaded capture was con- 
sidered to have no mean merit, and Jerome 
thought himself entitled to approbation. 
But Napoleon was angry, for many reasons ; 
his brother had made what the world calls a 
mis-alliance, and professionally he had done 
nothing to illustrate the family name. Je- 
rome remained some time in disgrace, al- 
though he was again employed, and received 
the command of a squadron and the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. But the navy, now utterly 
discredited, was no profession for a Bona- 
parte, and Jerome, in 1807, entered the 
ranks of the Great Army with the grade of 
General. 

Then came the epoch of the new dynas- 
ties. Joseph went to Naples and then to 
Spain; Louis to Holland; young Jerome, 
married to a Princess of Wurtemberg, re- 
ceived the new Crown of Westphalia ; Murat 
ruled at Naples; Bernadotte was heir to the 
Crown of Sweden. All the continental 
world was represented at Paris by rich em- 
bassies; England was alone, apparently 
under the ban of mankind. It was natural 
to be elated by such miraculous and sudden 
greatness, and, though ‘‘ Madame Mere ”’ is 
reported to have said, ‘‘I may one day be 
called on to find bread for all these Kings,” 
her children had no misgiving. Jerome was 
not much of a ruler, he had not been much 
of asailor, and he afterwards proved to be 
rather an indifferent General. He com- 
manded 70,000 Germans in the Russian cam- 
paign, and was surpised at Smolensko, dis- 
concerted the plans of the Emperor, and was: 
sent back in disgrace to Germany. Europe: 
rose against the falling conqueror; Jerome 
fled from his kingdom, which had now ceased’ 
to exist. After a separation from his con- 
sort, his wanderings led him to Trieste, 
where he received the news that Napoleon: 
had escaped from Elba, and was once more 
in France an Emperor, and able, pérhaps, to. 
make him once more a King. The Austrian 
Government watched Jerome, who, however,. 
found means to escape. Murat sent a frigate 
to take him off secretly, and he was soon in 
Paris, one of the heroes of the Hundred 
Days. Waterloo was his last field, and for 
many hours of the 18th of June the corps 
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under his command attacked in vain the 
Chateau of Hougoumont. When Napoleon 
fell for the last time his brother’s career 
seemed to have closed. A German title and 
a German estate were conferred on him, and 
it seemed likely that after having been Ad- 
miral, General, King, fugitive, and proscript, 
after having seen campaigns by land and 
sea, and borne a part in the greatest drama 
the world has witnessed, he would sink into 
obscurity at thirty years of age. 

But he was oe to be lifted to em- 
inence. A third of a century passed away, 
and two dynasties had fallen in eesin. 
Another generation had arisen, new ideas 
and new sciences had changed the face of 
Europe. All the old soldiers and statesmen 
were gone ; even the traditions of their age 
seemed departing, when Jerome Bonaparte, 
who had been heard of as early as any of 
them, reiippeared on the stage, still not a 
very old man. An Augustus had arisen to 
continue the empire of the modern Julius, 
and Jerome was soon once more a Prince of 
an Imperial family. We certainly need not 
search ancient history for instances of the 
mutability of fortune in pulling down and 
setting up men. The present age has had 
enough examples to supply moralists for all 
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time, and the houses of Bourbon and Bona- 
parte may furnish names to adorn all the 
tales that are likely to be written. Napo- 
leon III. was anxious to connect his own 
rule as much as possible with the memories 
of the old Empire, and Jerome, with his re- 
semblance to his brother, his eventful life as 
one of that strange band of Kings, and his 
share in what is to Frenchmen almost the 
whole history of France, was a personage 
who could not be too highly placed. It was 
well that a Bonaparte should be seen at the 
Tuileries who had been seen there when men 
were reading in the Moniteur about Auster- 
litz or Friedland. As a dynasty involves the 
idea of inheritance, it was desirable that 
there should be an heir presumptive to the 
throne, and it is strange that the failing 
health of the old man should coincide in time 
with the expected fulfilment of the Emper- 
or’s natural hopes. As an old soldier of 
France, as a member of a most extraordinary 
family, as a former Sovereign of Europe, as 
an instance of fortune’s strangest reverses, 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte is among the celeb- 
rities of these days, and we trust that he may 
be spared to welcome an heir to the Imperial 
throne more fortunate than him whose birth 
he celebrated more than forty years ago. 





Dictionary or Anonymous Writers. —The 
frequent communications which have appeared 
in the pages of “‘N. & Q.’’ on the subject of a 
dictionary of anonymous English writers, similar 
to the Dictionnaire des Ouvages anonymes et 
pseudonymes of Barbier, lead me to believe that 
such a work would be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the bibliographical literature of 
the country. 

I have, myself, felt the want of it greatly, and 
for my own ey seca I have long been in the 
habit of noting down every piece of information 
that came in my way. During the last three or 
four years I have been engaged in preparing a 
new Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, which 
is now nearly ready for the press; and in the 
course of the inquiries which it has been my duty 
to make, I have largely increased the stock of 
materials which I had previously collected. In 
these circumstances, should no one better quali- 
fied than myself undertake the task, I feel 
strongly disposed to-continue the researches in 


which I have been engaged, and to arrange the £40 


results with a view to publication. 

But though willing, I am by no means anxious 
that the duty should devolve upon myself. My 
object in making the present announcement is 
simply to hasten, if I can, the completion of a 





work which is confessedly a great desideratum. 
On the one hand I shall be glad to afford to any 
one better prepared than I am, all the assistance 
in my power; and on the other, should the un- 
dertaking be left in my hands, I shall look with 
confidence for the advice and co-operation of all 
who take an interest in it. Samu. HauKert. 
Apvocatss’ Lisrary, EpinsurGu. 
— Notes and Queries. 





Marrraces. —In looking over some lists of 
births, deaths, and marriages for the years be- 
tween 1730-50, I find most of the last-mentioned 
recorded in the following style: 


** Mr. Baskett to Miss Pell, with £5000. 

** Mr. Davis to Mrs. Wylds, with £400 per 
annum. 

** The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph to Miss Orell, 
with £30,000. [‘ Jt never rains but it pours.’} 

“J. Whitcombe, Esq., to Miss Allen, with 


,000. 
‘* Mr. Will. Hurfer to Miss Sally Mitchiner, 
with £3000.’’ 


And soon. When did this method of announcing 
the ‘‘ happy event’? fall into disuse? — Votes 
and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. With an 
Account of her Marriage with H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
George the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles 
Langdale. Bentley. 


Tue story runs that Queen Caroline of 
Brunswick, on being asked if she had ever 
violated her marriage vow, replied, very 
vehemently, ‘‘ No;”’ but added, after some 
hesitation, —‘*‘ Well, if I ever did, it was 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband.’? The 
volume before us is written to show not only 
who that husband was, but also that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was really and truly his wife. 

The Lady thus named was born exactly a 
century ago. She was the daughter of a 
Hampshire gentleman, Walter Smythe, Esq., 
and was yet a child when, on seeing Louis 
the Fifteenth dining in public at Versailles, 
she laughed aloud at the King’s awkward- 
ness in pulling a chicken to pieces. At the 
age of nineteen, in the very spring-time of a 
beauty which she retained almost to her 
latest years, Mary Smythe married Mr. 
Weld, of Lulworth Castle. Mr. Weld died 
in a few months. Three years later the 
young widow contracted a second marriage 
with a Staffordshire gentleman, Mr. Fitzher- 
bert. But her wedded life was subject to 
sudden breaks. Mr. Fitzherbert died, in con- 
sequence of bathing when in an over-heated 
state from his exertions in the Gordon riots. 
At twenty-five, the Lady was again a widow, 
with an independent property of £2,000 a- 
year, a charming disposition, and consider- 
able personal attractions. She kept her 
widowhood at Richmond, and might have 
been the heroine of that once pene ballad 
(which Prince Florizel himself might have 
written) : 

‘* T would crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.’’ 


The ** Lass of Richmond Hill ”’ nearly had 
acrown brought to her feet. George, the 
fat and fair young Prince, already wearied 
with his poor Perdita, saw the brilliant 
young beauty. His heart was, as he said, 
seriously affected ; the fair widow divided his 
affection with the bottle, and he became an 
assiduous wooer, whom Mrs. Fitzherbert as 
assiduously endeavored to avoid. The coyness 
of the nymph only the more inflamed the 
swain. But the Lady was obdurate, and re- 
mained deaf to all entreaty, till ‘‘ Keit, the 
surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, 
and Mr. Edward Bouverie, arrived at her 
house in the utmost consternatien, informing 
her that the life of the Prince was in im- 
minent danger — that he had stabbed him- 
self, and that only her immediate presence 
could save him.”? There probably never 





was a man 60 ridiculous when playing the 
rt of a lover as the Prince of Wales. To 
ave himself bled, in order that he might 
look pale and interesting in the eyes of the 
Cynthia of the minute, was with him no 
unusual trick. On this occasion, however, 
it was positively declared that he had stabbed 
himself, and the four male emissaries of 
Love besought the young widow to hasten 
and heal the wound. After some decent 
resistance, she proceeded to Carlton House. 
She went thither under the very proper 
uardianship of the Duchess of Devonshire. 
When she reached the Palace, ‘‘ she found 
the Prince pale and covered with blood. The 
sight,” we are told, ‘‘so overpowered her 
faculties that she was deprived almost of all 
consciousness. The Prince told her that 
nothing could induce him to live, unless she 
ving to become his wife, and permitted 
im to put a ring round her finger.”’ It is 
bellowed! that the Duchess of Devonshire sup- 
plied the ring that was to be the solemn 
pledge of love, and so, for the moment, ended 
a ceremony which will remind the reader of 
‘¢ Les Noces de Gamache.”’ 

Some of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s friends, to whom 
the character and the manners of Prince 
Florizel were well known, seem to have had 
small faith in this sanguinary legend. Lord 
Stourton asked her ‘* whether she did not be- 
lieve that some trick had been practiced, and 
that it was not really the blood of His Royal 
Highness? ’’? The Lady, however, had faith 
in both the lover and the legend. She 
believed all she was told, and all she saw; 
and moreover, to maintain her faith, ‘‘ she 
had frequently seen the scar.’’? She added, 
with amazing simplicity for a young Lady 
who had buried two husbands, as a piece of 
corroborative evidence, ‘‘ that some brandy- 
and-water was near his bedside when she was 
rE to him on the day he wounded him- 
self.’’ 

However satisfied the Prince may have been 
with his trick, the Lady speedily grew fright- 
ened, and repented. 2 narrative was drawn 
up of what had passed, the persons present 
signed it as witnesses, the young widow en- 
tered her protest against the whole proceed- 
ing, declared that she had not been a free 
agent, and forthwith fled beyond sea, to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and subsequently to Holland. 
The wounded Prince ‘* went down into the 
country, to Lord Southampton’s, for change 
of air.” 

The romance, of course, did not end here, 
— the plot only thickened. In Holland the 
fugitive Lady became intimate with the 
Princess of Orange, ‘‘ who at that very time 
was the object of negotiation with the Royal 
Family of England, for the heir-apparent.’’ 
The princess, all unconscious that ‘* her most 
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dangerous rival’? was her very dear friend, 
questioned her closely touching the princely 
lover in whom she contemplated her future 
husband. What Mrs. Fitzherbert reported 
upon the matter we are not told; but she 
informed her friends that ‘she was often 

laced in circumstances of considerable em- 

rrassment ; but her object being,’ as we 
are directed to observe, ‘‘ to hoo through 
her own engagements, she was not the hypo- 
crite she might have appeared afterwards, as 
she would have been very happy to have fur- 
thered this alliance.’’ 

She remained a year on the Continent, en- 
deavoring, in her own phrase, to “ fight off ’’ 
the perilous honors that continued to be of- 
fered to, nay, pressed upon, her. She tray- 
ersed France and Switzerland, whither cour- 
iers, bearing ardent despatches, followed her 
with such speed, and in such numbers, that 
the suspicious French Government at last 
caught three of them, and very unceremoni- 
ously clapped them into prison. But what 
cannot lovers, and especially princely lovers, 
effect? The strongest proof we can name of 
the depth and strength of the attachment of 
the English heir-apparent, is the fact that he 
once wrote a love-letter of seven-and-thirty 

ges, in which long letter he asserted that 
George the Third would connive at the union. 
We have a less satisfactory incident in the 
circumstance that the notorious Egalité, 
Duke of Orleans, was the love-agent for the 
Prince. Between principal and agent the 
lady softened. She was ‘ fearful of the des- 
peration ’’ of her royal lover ; and she finally 
consented to return to England and become 
his wife. Immediately after her arrival she 
was married to the Prince, we are told, ‘ ac- 
cording to the rites of the Catholic church in 
this country,’’ — a statement which does not 
very clearly agree with what is stated in a 
subsequent sentence. ‘Her uncle, Harry 
Errington, and her brother, Jack Smythe, 
being witnesses to the contract along with 
the Protestant clergyman who officiated at 
the ceremony. No Roman Catholic priest 
officiated. A certificate of this marriage is 
extant,in the handwriting of the Prince, and 
with his signature and that of Mary Fitzher- 
bert. The witnesses’ names were added ; but, 
at the earnest request of the parties in a time 
of danger, they were afterwards cut out by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert herself, with her own scis- 
sors, to save them from the peril of the law.” 

Our readers know how the public and par- 
liamentary attention was directed to this 
illegal marriage ;— how Fox directly ad- 
dressed himself to the Prince ;— how the 
latter boldly denied the fact of the marriage ; 
—and how his ‘‘ dear Charles’? was made 
the mouthpiece of his denial, in the face of 
the House of Commons. Mrs. Fitzherbert 





was indignant, but her indignation was 
softened by ‘‘ repeated assurances ’’ given by 
her mendacious husband that Fox had never 
been authorized to make the declaration. 
The ‘‘ wife and no wife ’’ seems to have been 
sorely perplexed, but her ‘‘ friends” informed 
her that ‘* she was bound to accept the word 
of her husband.”? ‘The public supported 
her by their conduct on this occasion ; for at 
no period of her life were their visits so 
numerous at her house as on the day which 
followed Mr. Fox’s memorable speech; and, 
to use her own expression, the knocker was 
never still during the whole day.”’ 

To Sheridan, who had informed her that 
Parliament would probably take up the 
matter, she observed, ‘‘ that they knew she 
was like a dog with a log round its neck, and 
they must protect her.’? Fox she never for- 
gave; and when he was in power, ‘and 
made some overtures to her in order to re- 
cover her good-will, she refused, though the 
attainment of the rank of Duchess was to be 
the fruit of their reconciliation. On naming 
this circumstance to me,’’ says Lord Stour- 
ton, ‘¢ she observed that she did not wish to 
be dnother Duchess of Kendal.”’ 


‘© The effort made by the Prince to persuade 
Mrs. Fitzherbert that he was not a party to Mr. 
Fox’s denial of the marriage between them, is 
curiously illustrated by the following anecdote, 
which have on the authority of Mr. Bodenham, 
the brother-in-law of Lord Stourton, who re- 
ceived this account from Lord Stourton : — Mrs, 
Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Hon. Mrs. 
Butler, her friend and relative, and at whose 
house the Prinee frequently met Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. The Prince called the morning after the 
denial of the marriage in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Fox. He went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and taking hold of both her hands and caressing 
her, said, ‘ Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did 
yesterday. He went down to the House and 
denied that you and I were man and wife! Did 
you ever hear of such a thing?’ Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert made no reply, but changed countenance 
and turned pale.”’ 


Mr. Langdale is perhaps rather too zealous 
a champion in behalf of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
His object in ag a Memoir, of which 
Lord Stourton is really the author, is to 
prove that the Lady in question was the most 
virtuous of women; one who ‘‘ avoided the 
attempts made upon her honor by a Prince, 
who had, indeed, but little experience of the 
power exercised by religion over the conduct 
of a Catholic lady.’’ Mr. Langdale main- 
tains that the Memoirs ‘prove that her 

rinciples had taught her to resist all the 
Riesinttions of the most accomplished gentle- 
man, united, in her devoted admirer, to the 
highest princely rank.” Lord Holland, in 
his Memoirs, had stated that the Lady was 
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very easy upon the whole matter, and con- 
sidered the marriage ceremony as a subject 
of very secondary consideration. Mr. Lang- 
dale is indignant at this statement, and he 

roves that it is ill founded. On the other 
fond, Mrs. Fitzherbert and all the parties 
concerned must have been aware that the 
ceremony no more constituted a legal mar- 
riage than if it had never been performed at 
all. Society generally, perhaps, looked upon 
it in another light. Even Queen Charlotte 
herself is said (by Mr. Weld, of Lulworth 
Castle) to have remarked when the Prince 
expressed, or exhibited, his marked aversion 
to a union with the Princess of Brunswick, 
that he himself best knew whether there was, 
or was not, any serious obstacle to such a 
marriage. ‘‘It is for you, George, to see 
whether you can marry the princess or not.”’ 
On this delicate part of the subject Mr. Lang- 
dale makes some remarks, which will pro 
ably surprise most readers : 


‘Mrs. Fitzherbert was a Catholic, and edu- 
cated in the principles of the Catholic religion, 
whose doctrine could admit no distinction between 
@ prince and a peasant, condemning alike the 
criminal indulgencies of either, and maintaining 
in both the indissoluble sacredness of the marriage 
contract. But what does this additional proof 
of no Catholic priest, and therefore no marriage, 
amount to? Why, to just as much as the whole 
story of the asseverations of Lord Holland’s 
‘man of strict veracity.’ In this case, as in 
every other, every circumstance proves the exact 
reverse of his statements, and of Lord Holland’s 
deductions therefrom. The presence of a Catholic 
priest would not, in any way, have added to the 
validity of the marriage in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church; and, therefore, it is fair to 
conclude, would not have added to them in those 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, a well-educated Catholic, 
especially likely to be well informed on the mode 
of conducting the marriage ceremony so as to 
fulfil the forms and conditions required by her 
own Church, returning as she was from the 
Catholic continent with the special intention of 
fulfilling those conditions, the absence of which 
had driven her abroad. * * What the Prince 
of Wales might have thought of this marriage I 
am not called upon to say or prove; but without 
adopting either the supposition of Lord Holland 
or his friend, that it was ‘at his repeated and 
earnest solicitation the ceremony was resorted 
to,’ I can imagine no interpretation but one, by 
an upright and honorable mind, of a solemn 
pledge, whether, according to the form of law or 
not, to take a woman for his wife. Certainly 
this ceremony having been gone through before 
a clergyman of the Established Church might 
naturally have been supposod by Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert toadd to its authenticity, if not its legality, 
in the eyes of those, whether the Prince himself, 
his family, or the country, who professed the 
same religion. To herself, as witness to the 
marriage, and as such signing the certificate, it 





was equally obligatory, as if performed in the 
presence of a Catholic priest.’’ 

To herself, no doubt. Her contemporaries 
were universally inclined to look upon the 
union as a real compact. The lovers of 
romance, especially, gave both parties credit 
for honest attachment. Yet Mr. Langdale 
alludes to ‘ attempts made upon her honor 
by the Prince.’”? This may or may not be 
romantic; but the question is, was a mar- 
riage really celebrated? If the sanction of 
the Church of England, in the person of one 
of its ministers, be required, we have it in 
the declaration of Horne Tooke, who ‘‘ treat- 
ing the statute of 12 George III. with not 
unusual contempt,’’ spoke of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
as ‘* both legally, really, worthily, and hap- 
pily for this country, Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.’’ So thought the 
famous ‘bathing woman” at Brighton, 
Mrs. Gunn, who never saw Mrs. Fitzherbert 
without hailing her as ‘‘ Mrs. Prince.’’ Even 
Dr. Doran, who, as Mr. Langdale seems to 
think, has equally offended with Lord Hol- 
land, by describing the Prince of Wales as 
standing between Mrs. Crouch and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, like Macheath between Lucy and 
Polly, probably had no idea of conveying the 
imputation which Mr. Langdale discovers in 
the statement. Polly, it will be remembered, 
was not the loose lady that Lucy was. The 
illustration, after all, was — drawn 
only to represent the faithlessness of the 
Prince, not to cast an aspersion on either the 
lady or the actress. 

he pecuniary difficulties of the Prince 
produced the first coolness between the mar- 
ried pair ; but the ‘‘ ire amantium ”’ seem to 
have had the ordinary result. ‘* We must 
look to the present and the future, and not 
think of the past,’’ was the comment of the 
reconciled lover to his wife. 

‘Her first separation from the Prince was 
preceded by no quarrel or even coolness, and 
came upon her quite unexpectedly. She received 
when sitting down to dinner at the table of Wil- 
liam the Fourth, then Duke of Clarence, the 
first intimation of the loss of her ascendancy 
over the affections of the Prince; having only 
the preceding day received a note from His 
Royal Highness, written in his usual strain of 
friendship, and speaking of their appointed en- 
gagement to dine at the house of the Duke of 
Clarence. The Prince’s letter was written from 
Brighton, where he had met Lady Jersey. From 
that time she never saw the Prince, and this 
interruption of their intimacy was followed by 
his marriage with Queen Caroline; brought 
about, as Mrs. Fitzherbert conceived, under the 
twofold influence of the pressure of his debts on 
the mind of the Prince, and a wish on the part 
of Lady Jersey to enlarge the Royal Establish- 
ment, in which she was to have an important 
situation.” 
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The words in italics in the above extract 
are surely erroneous, as will appear from a 
portion of the extract below, referring to the 

riod just previous to the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with the Princess Gestion, 
and also to a subsequent period : 


** One of her great friends and advisers, Lady 
Claremont, supported her on this trying occa- 
sion, and counselled her to rise above her own 
feelings, and to open her house to the town of 
London. She adopted the advice, much as it 
cost her to do so; and all the fashionable world, 
including all the royal dukes, attended her 
parties. Upon this, as upon all other occasions, 
she was principally supported by the Duke of 
York, with whom, through life, she was always 
united in the most friendly and confidential rela- 
tions. Indeed, she frequently assured me, that 
there was not one of the Royal Family who had 
not acted with kindness toher. She particularly 
instanced the Queen; and, as for George the 
Third, from the time she set footing in England 
till he ceased to reign, had he been her own 
father he could not have acted towards her with 
greater tenderness and affection. She had made 
it her constant rule to have no secrets of which 
the Royal Family were not informed by frequent 
messages, of which the Duke of York was gen- 
erally the organ of communication, and to that 
rule she attributed at all periods much of her 
own contentment and ease in extricating herself 
from embarrassments which would otherwise 
have been insurmountable. When she had 
thought that her connection with the Prince was 
broken off forever by his second union, she was 
soon placed by him in difficulties from the same 
earnest and almost desperate pursuit as she had 
been exposed to during the first interval of his 
attachment. Numbers of the Royal Family, 
both male and female, urged a reconciliation, 
even upon a principle of duty. However, as she 
was, by kis marriage with Queen Caroline, 

laced in a situation of much difficulty, involv- 
ing her own conscience, and making it doubtful 
whether public scandal might not interfere with 
her own engagements, she determined to resort 
to the highest authorities of her own Church 
upon a case of such extraordinary intricacy. 
The Rev. Mr. Nassau, one of the chaplains of 
Warwick Street Chapel, was, therefore, selected 
to go to Rome and lay the case before that tri- 
bunal, upon the express understanding that, if 
the answer should be favorable, she would again 
join the Prince; if otherwise, she was deter- 
mined to abandon the country. In the mean 
time, whilst the negotiation was pending, she 
obtained a promise from His Royal Highness 
that he would not follow her into her retreat in 
Wales, where she went to a small bathing-place. 
The reply from Rome, in a brief which in a 
moment of panic she destroyed, fearful of the 
consequences during Mr. Percival’s administra- 
tion, was favorable to the wishes of the Prince, 
and, faithful to her own determination to act as 
much as possible in the face of the public, she 
resisted all importunities to meet him clandes- 





tinely. The day on which she joined him again 
at her own house was the same on which she 
gave a public breakfast to the whole town of 
London, and to which he was invited. She told 
me she hardly knew how she could summon 
resolution to pass that severe ordeal, but she 
thanked God she had the courage to do so. The 
next eight years were, she said, the happiest of 
her connection with the Prince. She used to 
say that they were extremely poor, but as merry 
as crickets; and, as a proof of their poverty, she 
told me that once, on their returning to Brighton 
from London, they mustered their common 
means, and could not raise £5 between them. 
Upon this, or some such occasion, she related to 
me that an old and faithful servant endeavored 
to force them to accept £60, which he said he 
had accumulated in the service of the best of 
masters and mistresses. She added, however, 
that even this period, the happiest of their lives, 
was much embittered by the numerous political 
difficulties which frequently surrounded the 
Prince, and she particularly alluded to wha’ 
has been termed ‘ the delicate investigation,’ in 
which Queen Caroline and His Royal Highness 
had been concerned.”’ 


The final cause of separation, strangely 
enough, arose out of the exercise of a good 
principle. Mrs. Fitzherbert had under her 
care the daughter of an old and absent friend, 
Lady Horatia Seymour. Of this child the 
Prince was as fond as Mrs. Fitzherbert her- 
self, —and when a relative of the littie ward 
endeavored to withdraw her from the guar- 
dianship of the last-named lady, the Prince 
earnestly appealed to Lord Hertford, as head 
of the family to which Miss Seymour be- 
longed, to interfere in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
favor. While thus engaged, His Royal High- 
necs became intimately acquainted with the 
Marchioness of Hertford, and from that time 
the influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert declined. 
The health of the latter lady was seriously 
affected by the severe trials to which her rival 
exposed her. 


‘* Attentions were required from her towards 
Lady Hertford herself, even when most aware 
of her superior influence over the Prince, and 
these attentions were extorted by the menace of 
taking away her child. To diminish her appar- 
ent influence in public as well as private was 
now the object. When at Brighton, the Prince, 
who had passed part of his mornings with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert on friendly ‘erms at her own house, 
did not even notice her in the slightest manner 
at the Pavilion on the same evenings, and she 
afterwards understood that such attentions 
would have been reported to her rival. She 
was frequently on the point of that separation 
which afterwards took place, but was prevented 
by the influence of the Royal Family from carry- 
ing her resolution into effect. * * A dinner, 
however, given to Louis XVIII. brought matters 
at last to a conclusion; and, satisfied of a system- 
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atic intention to degrade her before the public, 
she then at last obtained the reluctant assent of 
some of the members of the Royal Family to her 
determination of finally closing her connection 
with the Prince, to whom, in furtherance of this 
decision, she never afterwards opened the doors 
of her house. Opon all former occasions, to 
avoid etiquette in circumstances of such delicacy 
as regarded her own situation with reference to 
the Prince, it had been customary to sit at table 
without regard torank. Upon the present occa- 
sion this plan was to be altered, and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was informed through her friends at 
Court, that at the Royal table the individuals 
invited were to sit according to their rank. 
When assured of this novel arrangement, she 
asked the Prince, who had invited her with the 
rest of his company, where she was to sit. He 
said, ‘You know, Madam, you have no place.’ 
—‘ None, Sir,’ she replied, ‘but such as you 
choose to give me.’ Upon this she informed the 
Royal Family that she would not go. The Duke 
of York and others endeavored to alter the pre- 
concerted arrangement, but the Prince was in- 
flexible; and aware of the peculiar circumstances 
of her case, and the distressing nature of her 
general situation, they no longer hesitated to 
agree with her, that no advantage was to be 
obtained by further postponement of her own 
anxious desire to close her connection with the 
Prince, and to retire once more into private life. 
She told me she often looked back with wonder 
that she had not sunk under the trials of those 
two years. Having come to this resolution, she 
was obliged, on the very evening, or on that 
which followed the Royal dinner, to attend an 
assembly at Devonshire House, which was the 
last evening she saw the Prince previously to 
their final separation. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire, taking her by the arm, said to her, ‘ You 
must come and see the Duke in his own room, 
as he is suffering from a fit of the gout, but he 
will be glad to see an old friend.’ In passing 
through the rooms, she saw the Prince and Lady 
Hertford in a téte-a-téte conversation, and nearly 
fainted under all the impressions which then 
rushed upon her mind, but, taking a glass of 
water, she recovered and passed on. Thus ter- 
minated this fatal, ill-starred connection, so un- 
fortunate, probably, for both the parties con- 
cerned.”’ 


After the death of Queen Caroline, the 
King announced to Mrs. Fitzherbert his in- 
tention to marry again, — an announcement 
to which she simply replied with a ‘‘ Very 
well, Sir.’? The Duke of York, who was 
always the warm friend of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
in alluding to the possible political conse- 
quences of her union with the Prince, re- 
marked: —‘‘ Thank God, he could never 
wish to raise any claim in contravention of 
the rights of his brother.’? In conjunction 
with Queen Charlotte, the Duke obtained 
for her £6,000 a-year, ‘‘in a mortgage deed, 
which they procured for her, on the Palace 
at Brighton.”’ King George and his Consort 





treated her with marked respect, and her in- 
fluence was so great over the former that 
when he was not on speaking terms with the 
Prince, she obtained from him a promise to 
treat his son with kindness; and the Prince 
‘returned from Court in the highest spirits, 
unaware of the person to whom he was in- 
debted!’? The Prince himself showed in 
what degree he esteemed her judgment by 
sending for her to Brighton, after their sepa- 
ration, to consult her upon the expediency 
of breaking with his old political friends. 
She gave him excellent advice — to act hon- 
estly ; he, of course, did exactly the reverse. 
At the time too when, despite his affection 
for children, he treated his own daughter 
with extraordinary harshness, the Princess 
Charlotte flung herself on the neck of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and implored her to beseech her 
father to treat her with more kindness. The 
Lady weepingly performed the mission as- 
signed her, and told the Prince what evil re- 
sults might follow if he did not bestow on his 
daughter the marks of affection which she 
so well deserved. ‘That is your opinion, 
madam,’’ was his only reply. 

Some regard for the deceived lady, how- 
ever, evidently clung by Prince Florizel long 
after he had become King, and when no 

rticle of romance remained. On his death- 

, Maria Fitzherbert addressed to him some 
touching lines, as from a wife offering her 
services to a sick husband, which he did not 
— without emotion, and he is said to 
ave attached great value to a portrait of 
her, taken when she had first attracted his 
variable fancy. With this portrait round his 
neck he is believed to have been entombed. 
Such was the belief, the probably pleasant 
belief, of Mrs. Fitzherbert wae | and it is 
in some degree confirmed by Dr. Carr, Bishop 
of Worcester, who, on being questioned on 
the subject by Mr. Bodenham, replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
it is very true what you have heard. I re- 
mained by the body of the King when they 
wrapped it round in the cerecloth ; but before 
that was done, I saw a portrait suspended 
round his neck, — it was attached to a little 
silver chain.”’ 

William the Fourth readily granted an 
interview, for which Mrs. Fitzherbert applied 
after the death of her late husband, the 
King. At this interview, His Majesty pe- 
rused all the documents submitted to him by 
the lady. He ‘“‘ was moved to tears by the 
perusal, and expressed his surprise at so 
much forbearance, with such documents in 
her possession, and under the pressure of 
such long and severe trials.”” The King 
offered to make her some amends, by creatin 
her a Duchess, but ‘‘ she replied that she did 
not wish for any rank; that she had borne 
through life the name of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
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that she had never disgraced it, and did not 
wish to change it.”” The King, thereupon, 
authorized her to assume the royal livery, 
and to wear widow’s weeds for his pre- 
decessor. On another occasion, he invited 
her to the Pavilion, where he ‘‘ handed her 
out of her carriage, and introduced her to 
his family, one after another, as one of them- 
selves.”’ 


** Mrs. Fitzherbert told me that the first day, 
when, in compliance with the commands of the 
King, she went to the Pavilion, and was pre- 
sented by him to the Queen and the Royal 
Family, she was herself much surprised at the 
great composure with which she was able to 
sustain a trial of fortitude which appeared so 
alarming at a distance; but she believed the ex- 
citement had sustained her. It was not so the 
next dinner at which she was present in the 
same family circle; and the many reflections 


which then oppressed her mind very nearly tes 


overpowered her. Afterwards she frequently 
attendel the King’s small Sunday parties at 
Brighton, and then, as upon all other occasions, 
she was received with uniform kindness and 
consideration.”’ 


She was treated with similar distinction by 
the French royal family. In one of her let- 
ters, dated ‘‘ Paris, Dec. 7, 1833,’’ there is 
the following passage : 


**T have taken a very quiet apartment and 
live very retired, seeing occasionally some friends. 
The Duke of Orleans came to see me the moment 
I arrived, with a thousand kind messages from 
the King and Queen, desiring me to go to them, 
which I accordingly have done. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of their reception of me; 
they are both old acquaintances of mine. I have 
declined all their fétes, and they have given me 
a general invitation to go there every evening 
whenever [ like it, in a quiet family way, which 
suits me very much. I really think I never 
saw a more amiable family: so happy and so 
united. The King seems worn to death with 
business all day and all night; but he assured 
me that things were going on much better, 
though there were a great many wicked people 
trying to make mischief. I told him that I was 
afraid he had sent many of them to make dis- 
turbance in our country. He is very much at- 
tached to England, and hopes we shall always 
be friends.’’ 


It is a matter of regret that Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert destroyed her correspondence with 
the Duke of York. After the Duke’s death, 
Sir Herbert Taylor gave up to her her own 
letters. She expressed her delight at re- 
covering them, as ‘‘she had been almost 
afraid that they would have got those papers 
from him.’’ ‘ Not all the kings on the earth 
should have obtained them,” was the reply 
of Sir Herbert. The extent of the corre- 
spondence may be judged of by the fact, that 

. Fitzherbert ‘‘ was for two years em- 





a in the perusal and burning of these 
etters.’”’ So much the worse, as far as the 
holocaust is concerned, for she says, after 
avowing that had she been mercenary, ‘‘ she 
might have obtained any price she had chosen 
to ask for the correspondence,’’ she adds that 
‘*she could have given the best private and 
public history of all the transactions of the 
country, from the close of the American War 
down to the death of the Duke of York, 
either from her communications with the 
Duke, or her own connections with the op- 

site party, through the Prince and his 

riends.’’ 

The burning of the correspondence between 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Duke of York was 
not the only act of cremation over which the 
lovers of private history have to mourn. On 
the death of George the Fourth, the following 
per was drawn up and signed by the re- 
spective parties named therein : 


**It is agreed by Mrs. Fizherbert on the one 
part, and the executors of the late King on the 
other, that each will destroy all papers and doc- 
uments (with the exception of those hereafter 
mentioned) in the possession of either, signed 
or written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, or by her direc- 
tions, or sigmed or written by the late King, 
when Prince of Wales, or King of Great Britain, 
&c., or by his command. The two parties 
agree, that in case any papers signed or written 
by either of the parties above mentioned, or by 
the authority of either, shall ever hereafter be 
found among the papers of the other, they shall 
be given up as the property of the writer or 
signer thereof, or of the person who authorized 
the writing or signature thereof. Such papers 
and documents as Mrs. Fitzherbert shall wish to 
keep, shall be sealed up in a cover under the 
seals of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton, and of the Earl of Albemarle 
and Lord Stourton, and be lodged in the bank 
of Messrs. Coutts, at the disposition of the Earl of 
Albemarle and of Lord Stourton. The seals 
not to be broken without the knowledge of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton. 
It is understood that no copy of any paper or 
document is to be taken or kept on either side. 
Here follows a list of the papers and documents 
retained by Mrs. Fitzherbert :—<‘ 1. The mort- 
gage on the Palace at Brighton.—2. The cer- 
tificate of the marriage, dated Dec. 21st, 1785. 
—3. Letter from the late King, relating to the 
marriage, signed [George the Fourth].—4. 
Will written by the late King [George the 
Fourth]. — 5. Memorandum written by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, attached to a letter written by the 
clergyman who performed the marriage cere- 
mony.’ ”’ 


The scene of the burning must have been 
one of some interest. It is thus described by 
Lord Albemarle in a letter to Lord Stourton : 


**T am happy in being able to inform you that 
the business is now completely arranged, and, I 
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believe I may add, to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Yesterday, the Duke of Wellington, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and myself, were busily en- 
gaged in burning all the letters on either side, 
with the exception of those which Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert chose to keep. It would be unjust to the 
Duke of Wellington if I did not say that his 
conduct was gentlemanly and friendly to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in every respect, and I know that 
she is perfectly satisfied. — After our great work 
of burning was over, I went to Messrs. Coutts’ 
and delivered into Mr. Dickie’s hands (by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s destre) the parcel containing the 
documents and letters reserved, signed and 
sealed by the Duke of Wellington and myself. 
Whenever your Lordship returns to London you 
will have the goodness to add your name and 
seal.—It is satisfactory to me to add that 
amongst the papers brought and destroyed by 
the Duke of Wellington, were the letters which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had missed, and which she 
supposed to have been obtained by Sir William 
Knighton, and kept by him. I believe the 
letters were of no consequence, but I clearly 
saw that this circumstance was an additional 
relief to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s mind. I am sure 
that we both cordially agree in the hope, and I 
trust I may add in the confidence, that her anx- 
iety on this most delicate subject may now be 
set at rest. She expresses most. feelingly her 
gratitude to your Lordship for your useful and 
zealous assistance.’” 


Mr. Langdale has in vain applied to the 
guardians of these documents, asking for 
their publication, in order to help him to 

rove his case, as defender of Mrs. Fitz- 

erbert’s character. He has been altogether 
unsuccessful. In February, 1855, the Hon. 
Edward Keppel conveyed to him, by letter, 
the opinion of the executors of the late Mrs. 
Fitzherbert — Sir G. Seymour and Mr. Fors- 
ter. They are strongly against the produc- 
tion of these papers. ‘*The revival of the 
subject,”? adds Mr. Keppel, ‘‘ would, if it 
attracted interest, only pander to the bad 
feelings or curiosity of the great world, with- 
out doing good where it is sincerely in- 
tended.’’ The document at Coutts’ which 
would probably prove of real interest is the 
letter signed by George the Fourth, and de- 
scribed as relating to the marriage. Mr. 
Langdale, however, cites a letter addressed 
by Lord Stourton to Lord Albemarle, in 
which reference is made to another document, 
undoubtedly of some importance, and also to 
a subject of some delicacy, seeing that there 
has not been wanting a personage who de- 
scribed himself as the issue of the union be- 
tween Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of 
Wales. That Lady, it may be obserbed, 
‘assigned her reasons to me [Lord Stourton] 
for not placing them [the papers] under the 
custody of the Damers or the Jerninghams.”’ 


**T do not feel satisfied that we have done 





everything required, till I am cognizant of the 
nature of the document signed 5 in our Memo- 
randum, said to contain a memorandum written 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert attached to a letter written 
by the clergyman who performed the marriage 
ceremony. Of all the documentary papers, I 
consider this probably the most important; par- 
ticularly if I am correct in the notion that this 
memorandum contains Mrs. Fitzherbert’s testi- 
mony that no issue arose from this marriage. 
At all events, the clergyman’s letter is, in itself 
(particularly as the certificate is a mutilated in- 
strument), a@ valuable record in favor of our 
friend’s reputation. I had myself, previously 
to this arrangement, taken, the liberty to counsel 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to leave some evidence in her 
own handwriting as to the circumstances of no 
issue arising from this connection, and had ad- 
vised it being noted with her own signature at 
the back of the certificate. To this she smiling- 
ly objected, on the score of delicacy, and I only 
state it at present in justification of my expecta- 
tion that the memorandum I have alluded to is 
to this effect. Beit as it may, I cannot rest satis- 
fied that I have entirely fulfilled my duty to- 
wards my relative and friend, while I remain in 
entire ignorance of the exact purport of this 
clergyman’s letter and the attached memoran- 
dum.’’ 


In one of the replies made by the Duke of 
Wellington to the repeated applications of 
his co-trustee, the Duke, after alluding to 
the burning of papers and letters relating t 
the late Kin George the Fourth and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, thus writes : 


‘¢ Mrs. Fitzherbert expressed a strong desire 
to retain undestroyed particular papers in which 
she felt a strong interest. I considered it my 
duty to consent to these papers remaining unde- 
stroyed, if means could be devised of keeping 
them as secret and confidential papers as they 
had been up to that moment. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
expressed an anxiety at least equal to that 
which I felt, that those papers, although pre- 
served, should not be made public. It was 
agreed, therefore, that they should be deposited 
in a packet, and be sealed up under the seals of 
the Earl of Albemarle, your Lordship, and my- 
self, and lodged at Messrs. Coutts’, the bankers. 
Circumstances have, in some degree, changed 
since the death of Mrs. Fitzherbert; but it is 
still very desirable to avoid drawing public at- 
tention to, and redwakening the subject by pub- 
lic discussion of the narrations to which the 
papers relate, which are deposited in the packet 
sealed up, to which I have above referred. And 
I am convinced that neither I nor any of the 
survivors of the royal family, of those who lived 
in the days in which these transactions occurred, 
could view with more pain any publication or 
discussion of them than would the late Mrs. 
Fitzherbert when alive. Under these circum- 
stances, having acted conscientiously and upon 
honor throughout the affairs detailed in this 
letter, I cannot but consider it my duty to pro- 
test, and I do protest most solemnly, against the 
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measure proposed by your Lordship, that of 
breaking the seals affixed to the packet of papers 
belonging to the late Mrs. Fitzherbert, de- 
posited at Messrs. Coutts’, the bankers, under 
the several seals of the Earl of Albemarle, your 
Lordship, and myself.’’ 


The last years of this Lady, who is destined 
to hold a place both in Romance and History, 
were passed almost entirely at Brighton. 
There she died, in March 1837, and over her 
remains a monument has been erected by 
Mrs. Lionel Dawson Damer, the Miss Sey- 
mour who so innocently caused Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert to make way for a very different 

rsonage— the Marchioness of Hertford. 

‘he monument is simply raised to the mem- 

ory of ‘Maria Fitzherbert,”’ by ‘‘ one to 
whom she was more than a parent.’”’ The 
only allusion to her equivocal greatness is 
made under a symbol. ‘*The hand of the 
figure had (sic) the singular addition of 
three rings on the fingers, thus bearing the 
evidence of the affectionate lady who erected 
it to the triple marriage of her departed 
friend.”’ 

It will probably be seen by the above 
analysis and extracts that Mr. Langdale has 
made an acceptable contribution to the His- 
tory of England. He has been impelled 


thereto by a desire to rescue the name and 
memory of Mrs. Fitzherbert from reproach. 
Such championship was hardly necessary ; 
for no living man thinks of casting reproach 
upon either. Lord Holland’s idle words 
could not do it, and the writer whom Mr. 
Langdale quotes, we are very certain, from 
the words quoted, could not intend it. Mr. 
Langdale still asks, or rather hopes, for the 
publication of the documents locked up at 
Coutts’ bank. These business papers may 
throw some, but perhaps not much more, 
light on this chapter of romantic history 
than Mr. Langdale has given by printing the 
narrative of his kinsman, Lord Stourton, and 
adding thereto what he knew personally. 
His volume will neither raise nor depress 
Mrs. Fitzherbert in the judgment and estima- 
tion of the public. On George the Fourth it 
will only heap an additional measure of con- 
tempt, and it will gratify the Church of 
England by showing how that Church was 
recognized by the Bose, when the Pontiff 
acknowledged the validity of its marriage 
ceremony, performed (without license, for 
anything we are told to the contrary) by an 
English clergyman, in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s own 
drawing-room. 





Reapine 1n Darkness. — In P. Nieuwland’s 
Letter-en Oudheidk. Verlustigingen (Liter- 
ary and Antiquarian Recreations), vol. 1. 
cap. Xv. sect. 2, we find some observations on 
seeing in the dark : 


‘* Some learned men,”’ he says, ‘* have enjoyed 
the power of seeing by night; of the Scaligers it 
is well known that they had oculos cesios, cats’ 
eyes, extended to such a degree as to enable 
them, for an hour, to see objects in the dark as 
if in twilight; this power, however, they re- 
tained no longer than till their twenty-third 
year, as both Julius Cesar and Joseph Scaliger 
relate of themselves; the former in Comm. ad 
lib. 1. de Hist. Anim., the latter in Vita Patris. 
Suetonius mentions the same faculty as enjoyed 
by Tiberius, c. 18, although possessed only at 
short intervals. See Plinius, 1. 1. ¢c. 39, Hist. 
Nat. Asclepiodorus also, according to Photius 
in Biblioth., 1055, had the advantage of being 
able to distinguish persons, and even of reading 
in total darkness. Solinus, Polyhist., c. 15, 
affirms the same of the Albinos generally; and 
the old physicans speak of certain morbid states, 
in which the patients can see everything by 
night and nothing by day. See Casaubon, ad. 
lib. 111., Suetonti, p. 874, where he shows from 
Galen that seeing in the dark is more common 
than generally supposed, and asserts that he 
himself had often experienced it in his own youth, 





and even at the time of his writing, though then 
more than fifty.’’ 


So far Nieuwland: the possibility of reading 
in the dark appears nevertheless doubtful. It 
seems by no means compatible with the structure 
of the eye; and though some animals can see in 
the dark, they probably have no more than an 
indistinct vision, aided by the keenness of their 
other senses. — Votes and Queries. 





Forensic Jocu.arity. — Mr. Scarlett, coun- 
sel for a Mr. Cole, defendant in a breach of 
promise case, pleaded that some (love) letters, 
likely to damage his client’s case, could not be 
admitted in evidence, not being stamped; the 
judge overruled this, and a young counsel at 
the table wrote and handed round the following : 


‘©*T is said, o’er his cheek the scarlet blush 

stole, 

As he asked for a stamp toa deed black as 
cole ; 

If requests such as these in ‘the Pleas’ are 
admitted, 

Our fair countrywomen will quite be out- 
witted, 

Unless in their reticules blank stamps they 
carry, 

And take a receipt for each kiss till they 
marry.’’ — Wotes and Queries. 
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A VISION OF OLD BABYLON. 
I. 
OvtteaPina from the Present’s narrow cage, 
I floated on the backward waves of Time, 
Until I landed in that antique age 
When the now hoary world was in its prime. 
How young, and fresh, and green, all things did 
00) 
I stood upon a broad and grassy plain, 
Shrouded with leaves, between which, like a 
brook 
Dash’d on the turf, in showers of golden rain, 
The broken sunlight mottled all the land. 
And soon between the trees I was aware 
Of a vast city, girt with stony band, 
That hung upon the burning, blue-bright air, 
Like snowy clouds which that strange archi- 
tect, 
The Wind, has with his wayward fancies 
deck’d. 


II. 

A wilderness of beauty! A domain 

Of visions and stupendous thoughts in stone, 

The sculptured dream of some enchanter’s brain. 

There did I see, all sunning in their own 

Splendor and warmth, a thousand palaces 

Where tower look’d out on tower; all overgrown 

With pictured deeds, and coiling traceries, 

And monstrous shapes in strange conjunction 

met, 

The idol phantoms of an age long past, 

In midst of which the wingéd Bull was set : 

And I saw temples of enormous size, 

Silent, yet throng’d; and pyramids that cast 
Shadows upon each golden-freak’d pavilion, 
And on the columns flush’d with azure and 

vermillion. 


111. 

And on the top of all the wind-blown towers, 

The thronging terraces and ramparts fair, 

And the flat-house-roofs scorching in the air, 

Elysian gardens bloom’d with breadths of flowers 

And clouds of moist green leaves, that tenderly 

Cool’d — fierce radiance sight could scarcely 
r, 

Or over grassy lawns hung fluttering high, 

Like birds upon the wing, half-pausing there; 

Shadows where winds droop’d lingering with a 


And on, were fountains all of beaten aa 
That seem’d alive with staring image 
Fantastical as death; from which ‘forth ‘yoll’d, 
Like spirits out of Sleep’s enchanted ground, 
Far-flashing streams that flung a light all 
round. 


Babylon !— But, as I Took’d, a cloud of sand, 
Slowly advancing with dead, ‘sulphurous heat, 
Burnt up the youth and freshness of the land, 
And all those gorgeous palaces did eat, 





As locusts waste the harvest. One by one 
Fell tower and pyramid, settling heavily 
In the advancing desert’s ashes dun; 
And those fair gardens faded in the eye 
Of that great Desolation slowly growing 
Above the outer walls and topmost stones; 
An arid sea, forever, ever flowing, 
Without an ebb, over an Empire’s bones, 
Which, in these days, some stranger’s close 
inspection 
Gives up, like History*s awful resurrection. 
— Household Words. 





THE ARTIST’S SONG. 


Ours is an Arab’s life, they say 
Sweet Fancy-friends, ’tis trudh they tell, 
Yet, somehow, can we find each day 
A peaceful palm, and quiet well; 
Our wants are few where beauties shine, 
And beauties shine o’er earth and sea; 
- te give others gold and wine, 
ut leave us Art and Liberty ! 
We speed each sorrow 
Toward the morrow 
Where the golden clouds have birth, 
While like the swallow 
Still we follow 
Summer and freedom round the earth. 


* * * * 


Within the little chamber there 
How many an hour we ’ve won from fate ! 
O, glorious refuge ten feet square, 
From all the mockeries of the great ! 
There rise our pictures like the dream 
That soothes the poor man all the night; 
Our systems, wonderful as steam, 
Our strains, unknown as exquisite, 
Some day divine 
Abroad they ’1] shine — 
Till then we live in fortune’s dearth, 
And like the swallow 
Follow, follow 
Summer and fortune round the earth. 


There oft our chorused voices roll — 
*T is beer alone inspires our folk; 
There theories of Star and Soul 
Grow clear amid tobacco-smoke. 
No watch have we, but o’er the town 
Time tolls the hour in crimson light; 
No princely company we own, 
*T is Shakspeare only cheers the night; 
Our wit abounds, 
Each voice resounds, 
We may yet win a calmer hearth — 
Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Beauty and sunshine round the earth. 
— Thomas Irwin. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE RECOGNITION. 

Think not that Satan is hideous, or that he 
wears horns, or that he is gifted with that ap- 
pendage with which he is usually represented — 
a tail; but least of all that he has cloven feet. 
On the contrary, he is, I assure you, well grown, 
tall, slender, and of an elastic form with finely- 
proportioned limbs. Ah! in all this he is not 
deficient... .. He is a most accomplished 
master of all the arts of deception, is fond of 
reading and of having books read to him; above 
all, he enjoys the pleasure of appearing incog., 
and like all great men he is averse to being dis- 
composed.— Original Portrait of the Devil, in 
the possession of Prince Puckler Muskau. 

Tuer are but few amongst us who, in the 
course of our own life experience, have not 
found occasion to confess that ‘fact is 
stranger than fiction,’’ and yet we are not 
the less slow to criticize as exaggerated and 
overdrawn the printed records in which others 
reveal their experience of that time-honored 
truth. I have little faith in the faith of my 
readers, and yet, gentle student of the 
boudoir, dread critic of the library-table, and 
you, dear ——! brilliant sceptic of the club, 
whose faith has been, and for aught I know 
still is, so horribly ‘‘ used-up”’ on all possi- 
ble points, the tale I tell is undeniably true, 
as the one surviving actor in its incidents 
could testify were it permitted to call him 
into court. 


In a small fishing village on the south-west 
coast of Ireland resided about fifty years since 
a retired English naval officer, named Court- 
land, a widower, with an only daughter. He 
had been a man of some eminence in his pro- 
fession ; had seen battle and wreck, and sur- 
vived the greater evils of family affliction ; he 
had stood by the graves of a dearly loved 
wife and three sons, cut down in their early 
prime, and the sole ties which seemed to bind 
him yet to earth were centred in his last re- 
maining child. Lucy Courtland was, at the 
time when my tale opens, the summer of 
179-, a pretty and interesting girl of nine- 
teen, whose naturally quick and graceful in- 
tellect had been cultivated under her father’s 
guidance, himself—by taste and habit —a 
student ; the dearth of anything like refined 
or polished society in the remote district 
where they resided rendered intellectual pur- 
suits as much a resource as a pleasure alike 
to father and daughter; the walk through 
the mountain glen, or by the sea-shore, the 
communing with Nature in her fair varying 
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aspect, the observation of her many wonder- 
ful works, the pleasant pages read in the 
winter evening or summer noon, pleasurably 
filled up their daily life, and barred out that 
unwelcome intruder on the presence of the 
great and gay —ennut. 

The village of L—— was, at the period we 
write of, almost entirely inhabited by fisher- 
men and peasantry of the humblest class; 
the ‘‘ lord of the soil ’’ was, as is, alas! too 
frequently the case in the Emerald Island, 
an absentee ; and though some “‘ well-to-do ” 
farmers, and a few agents and middlemen, 
who owed their position to no “‘ good doing,” 
occupied the most comfortable cottages on 
the surrounding hill-sides, neither nobility nor 
gentry visited the neighborhood, save in the 
summer season, when the well-stocked moors 
and salmon streams held out attractions to the 
sportsman, or the picturesque scenery stayed 
a stray tourist of ‘‘ gentler mood.”’ It was 
in the early part of that same summer of 
179-, that one of the former class arrived at 
‘* the hostelrie’? in L——, and deferred his 
departure beyond a period accountable to the 
most ardent disciple of Master Isaac Walton ; 
but L—— was too primitive for gossip — 
Captain Courtland was ‘‘a brother of the 
angle ’”’ —and no one thought of connecting 
the stay of the gentleman sportsman with his 
frequent visits to Courtland Cottage. We 
have said that Lucy Courtland was a pretty 
and interesting girl, cultivated, and even ac- 
complished, for the place and time: since, be 
it remembered, that the era of ladies’ colleges 
and ladylike diplomas had not yet ‘“‘ ad- 
vanced’? upon the world. But the heroine 
of our tale was something more than this, 
she was a girl of deep and earnest feeling, 
undemonstrative, like all her countrywomen 
— for Lucy was in heart, as in race, English 
— but possessed of a strength and capability 
of affection as yet not wholly known to her- 
self. Her nature and manner when compared 
with those of the young women of her own 
age and rank in her adopted country, might 
seem cold and impassive ; but if she was not 
as easily moved to sigh and smile, think and 
act, as the impulsive Irish girls, her feelings 
when moved were at least as intense, and far 
more lasting. Deny it as much as you will 
—and doubtless that will be a great deal — 
my dear Irish countrywomen, it is true that 
you possess a fibre more in the brain and less 





in the heart than your English sisters. There 
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was a quiet cheerfulness, a simple refinement 
in Lucy Courtland’s manner which rendered 
her society very attractive to a man, who, 
like the stranger, had grown weary of the airs 
and graces of the fashionable world on the 
stage and off, and ere long Mr. Wilson Saville 
(for such was the name he bore in L——) 
began to dream of “ rural felicity,’ ‘‘ love in 
a cottage,’ and all the thousand-and-one 
flimsy webs of delight which men love to 
weave, sometimes as it seems for the mere 
pleasure of breaking through them. It was 
‘irresistibly refreshing” to lounge all the 
summer noon, rod in hand, by the lonely 
mountain river, lulled by its murmurs into 
forgetfulness of the roar of Piccadilly, and 
still more so to sit through the long summer 
evening by the fuschia-shaded parlor window, 
gazing on that fair young face, listening to 
that clear young voice, and contrasting both 
with his remembrances of the ‘“ gallery of 
painted faces, the sound of the hollow brass 
and tinkling cymbal,”’ in the Vanity Fair of 
Modern Babylon; ‘‘ irresistibly refreshing ’’ 
he thought it. Lucy’s feelings were more diffi- 
cult to express ; at first sight the air of refined 
distinction which hung round Mr. Saville, that 
perfection of high-breeding impossible to de- 
scribe, but which speaks in every look and 
tone, had caught her girlish eye and fascinated 
her girlish fancy ; how must it have been 
afterwards, when the full charm of a mind 
and manner such as she had never before held 
communion with, was laid before her? — 
when she was subjected to its influence day 
by day, when her admiration for him kindled 
into attachment — into love, unexpressed in- 
deed in words, but told by a thousand signs 
that spoke as plain. Lucy Courtland was 
not at all romantic, her father had carefully 
weeded from her reading the novels of the 
day, with their stock in trade of blighted 
hopes and passionate denouements; her ‘“ li- 
brary of fiction ’’ had been Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton, kindling yet strengthening 
to the imagination ; hence it was that she 
was totally free from ‘‘ sentimental” tenden- 
cies. Had it been otherwise, Mr. Wilson 
Saville, who had studied romantic and senti- 
mental young ladyism in all its phases and 
developments, would never have wasted a 
thought upon her. She loved him truly and 
well, with a depth proportioned to the fresh- 
ness of her unsophisticated young intellect 
and warm young heart, and looked forward 
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longingly in her secret thoughts to the day, 
which she felt could not be far distant, when 
she would hear from his lips a declaratiop 
of his love for her. With such fond antici- 
pations, fostered by the ‘ pleasant inter- 
course’? of each succeeding day, months 
passed swiftly by, and the “‘ russet hues ”’ of 
autumn had begun to clothe hill-side and val- 
ley, when on a bright September afternoon 
Wilson Saville walked over to Courtland Cot- 
tage; as he passed up the little lawn his eyes 
rested regretfully on the trim flower-beds, 
gay with the dying glories of the season, and 
on the scarlet creeper mantling the low white 
walls, within which he had passed so many 
happy hours. Mr. Wilson Saville was, 
and is, equally fond of flowers and fair faces, 
so we cannot tell whether it was the sight of 
the former or a glimpse of Lucy’s light dress 
in a shaded nook which caused the regretful 
glance to brighten into a gay, sparkling 
smile, as though he were mocking at his own 
moment of melancholy. He turned his steps 
towards the rustic chair where Lucy sat, 
and, after his usual inquiries for her father, 
and some passing remarks on the beauty of 
the evening, took a place beside her, and 
strove to enter upon topics they had oft be- 
fore discussed at that same hour and place, 
in tones which tell 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night. 


But, strive as he would, Mr. Wilson Saville 
was ‘not himself’? upon the present occa- 
sion; frequent and abrupt pauses in his con- 
versation showed that his thoughts were pre- 
occupied and his mind not wholly at ease, 
and when at length Lucy noticed his un- 
wonted abstraction, and affectionately urged 
on him to reveal the cause, he sorrowfully 
spoke of parting, and produced a letter which 
that day’s post had brought him, urging his 
instant return to London on matters which 
admitted of no delay. Lucy had passed that 
morning alone, her thoughts full of him who 
now came before her to speak his farewell. 
Into that one moment crowded all the past, 
the long summer days of happiness, the twi- 
lights of music and song, all the hours which 
he had lightened with his gay, graceful con- 
verse and fascinating companionship, all were 
now to cease; and he who lent the charm 
was about to quit her —it might be forever. 
Had Mr. Saville been the merest tyro in such 
scenes as the present, he had known how to 
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read that pale cheek and tearful glance, but 
he was an adept. Trembling, crimsoned 
with blushes of maidenly shame and womanly 
emotion, Lucy listened to her lover — for 
lover he assuredly at that moment was — as 
he poured forth his sorrows at parting and 
his hopes of a speedy return, as he pressed 
her in his arms and kissed the soft lips that 
half shrinkingly met his own. Wilson 
Saville’s whole soul was moved by the cling- 
ing love of the innocent girl, he longed to 
kneel at her feet, to ask her to be his own 
happy and honored wife forever, but a some- 
thing — who knows what?— bade him hesi- 
tate, shrink, and refrain. He spoke not that 
which his better angel prompted, and thus 
they parted! ‘‘ Femme trop sensible, voulez- 
vous savoir si vous étes aimée, examinez votre 
amant sortant de vos bras.” Ah! Maitre 
Jean-Jacques, the test is difficult of applica- 
tion, save by French, and, perhaps, by Irish 
women. The next day Saville was en route 
for London. Often and often in after years, 
amidst the gayest scenes that the most splen- 
did palaces of a splendid city could afford, did 
the remembrance of that red autumn evening 
amongst the wild and distant Irish mountains 
came back upon his soul, reminding him that, 
if pleasure sated and splendor wearied, he, 
too, had enjoyed the one hour of happiness, 
the hour when he first knew himself loved 
with a first love, and loved for himself alone. 

The winter came, and passed away un- 
eventfully in the Irish village; drearily and 
slowly to Lucy, whose failing health and 
spirits her father found it difficult to account 
for. Men are dull scholars in reading a wo- 
man’s heart save when vanity quickens their 
sight ; simple affection more frequently blinds 
it, and though Captain Courtland saw his 
darling’s cheek grow paler, her frame feebler, 
with a feeling of anxious terror, he remem- 
bered only how her brother’s had so faded 
beneath the blight of consumption, and never 
dreamed of such a thing as blighted affec- 
tions; yet Lucy complained of no physical 
pain, and the medical attendant, while he 
suggested change of scene and climate, ad- 
mitted that he saw no immediate cause for 
apprehension, or symptom of fatal disease. 
In the commencement of spring they left 
L—— for the neighborhood of Bath. It 
was Lucy's first journey from home since 
childhood, and in the course of it she experi- 
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enced a nearer approach to happiness than 
she had known for many months ; she was, 
at least, going to the land where he lived, 
the land he loved, and had so often talked 
of to her, the land where she might hope to 
see his face, and hear his voice break on the 
long dead silence of her life since she heard 
it last. Overjoyed to see her look for a mo- 
ment ‘* like her former self,’’ her fond father 
sought to enliven their journey still more by 
glowing pictures of the fashionable city to 
which they were hastening; anecdotes of 
Beau Nash, and the Pump-room glories, as he 
remembered them forty years before. Arrived 
at Bath, several friends of Captain Courtland’s 
early career were found amongst the residents 
there, from whom their former comrade in 
arms experienced a warm welcome, while 
their families were equally prompt in bestow- 
ing upon the invalid girl every attention kind- 
ness could devise ; but, however judicious the 
medical suggestion of ‘‘ change of scene” 
might have been, the influence of a warm, 
enervating atmosphere, after the keen but 
bracing air of the Irish coast, did not produce 
a favorable effect, and it was soon plain that 
hereditary disease was at work, and that all 
the sympathy of attached friends was fruit- 
less as a restorative. Day after day the dy- 
ing girl sought with wistful glance among 
the brilliant crowds she mingled with for that 
form, kindred to them, which had come and 
vanished like a dream on her life of solitude, 
and still sought in vain. One evening, as 
she and her father sat together, her overbur- 
dened heart for the first time fully disclosed 
itself. Lucy told the story of her love, and 
how she believed it was reciprocated by Sa- 
ville ; how he had promised to return at some 
future time when there would be no obstacle 
to their happiness and lifelong union. Then 
the father saw it all, for he, too, had ‘* known 
the world and its ways; he felt assured 
that Saville was one of those who trifle but 
for the enjoyment of the hour, and, reckless 
of the desolation wrought, ‘* make conquests 
but to idly boast of them ; ’’ he felt convinced 
that he would never return to fulfil the 
vows made in that passionate parting. But 
yet Captain Courtland could not bear to crush 
out forever his child’s fond hopes, and he 
listened with a tortured heart but smiling face 
as she expressed her simple, earnest trust in 
Saville’s words and looks—above all, his 





looks. ‘*O, he could not have looked s0, 
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father, if he were deceiving me —he could 
not indeed! He spoke of obstacles — great, 
difficult obstacles — that might and must be 
for a time to his return ; but he loves me, 
and he will yetcome. Father, I feel he will!” 
Thus she reasoned, as women will reason with 
their hearts—not heads—till experience 
teaches them, poor things! a sadder but a 
wiser philosophy, and the afflicted father had 
The lover came not, but 
the steps of Consumption, that fell bridegroom 
whose dainty taste selects our best and fair- 
est, did not linger. In the glowing, life-giv- 
ing, “‘ leafy month of June,” a change came 
over the spirit and frame of Lucy Courtland ; 
she grew stronger, more cheerful, and never 
had she looked fairer: the fault of her fea- 
tures had been their somewhat impassive 
character, but there was now a pink flush on 
the soft cheek, an indescribable languid lustre 
in the large dark eyes, which, after all, needs 
no description — for do we not most of us 
know it By nEarT? Have we not witnessed 
it in some dear relative or friend, that aspect 
of the soul which shines brightly as the spirit 
struggles, wearing and fretting through its 
prison-house of clay, and grows all the more 
radiant the nearer approach is made to the 
““haven of eternal rest?’’? Yet in this 
‘* brightening before death ’? Captain Court- 
land could or would permit himself to see 
nothing save symptoms of returning health, 
and, with a view to promote its continuance 
by a further ‘‘ change of scene,’’ proposed 
that they should visit London, in the hope 
that the novelties and attractions of that 
great city would tend to divert poor Lucy’s 
thoughts from that which he now knew to 
be preying deeply on her mind. A few weeks 
after their arrival in the metropolis, and 
while in the fond father’s eyes the invabid 


_] seemed to be still growing better, an often- 


recurring but always attractive pageant called 
forth crowds of spectators: it was ‘‘a draw- 
ing-room day.” Down that stately street to 
England’s ancient palace, beneath those trees 











shading the spot where one royal Stuart 
walked to the scaffold and another loitered 
with his mistresses, swept splendid equipages 
filled with England’s fairest and noblest, and 
despite of the confirmation strong which gaz- 
ing eyes then and there receive of the deli- 
cious accuracy with which Mr. Punch daguer- 


_ Teotypes dowager charms under a blazing 


summer noon, who will deny what a pleasant 
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sight it is—‘‘a drawing-room day?’’ Gray 
old warriors, whose youthful curls were 
blanched in the hot breath of Europe’s battle- 
fields, and whose aged voices make the sol- 
dier’s heart still thrill; grave statesmen, the 
inheritors or the founders of a name in Eng- 
land’s history ; calm, radiant, stately matrons, 
and maidens in the first blush of their spring- 
like beauty ; who that has seen them can fail 
to feel proud in claiming them as our own — 
as England’s own peculiar fair and gallant 
race? 

But to return to my tale. Lucy and her 
father were among the crowds on the pavé 
of St. James. The crowd was good-natured, 
as English crowds on such occasions always 
are, and the ‘‘ roughs ’’ cheerfully made way 
for the delicate girl and her parent to take 
their places in the front of the line; a fat 
woman with a screaming baby stood next 
Lucy, and was indulging in a slight alterca- 
tion with one or two of those street Arabs, 
the London gamins ; a guardsman was flirt- 
ing with a pretty girl under cover of the 
noise ; and a strange Newman Noggs-looking 
individual, who seemed to be a walking 
‘*peerage book’? in himself, was solemnly 
enunciating the name and title of the occu- 
pant of each coroneted coach. Presently 
down the street came a ducal equipage, the 
blood bays curving their stately necks and 
moving their slender shining limbs, as though 
conscious of the strawberry leaves on those 
emblazoned panels. ‘* The Duke of ——,’’ 
announced Newman Noggs. ‘‘ The Duke of 
——,” shouted the gamins. Starred and 
gartered his grace sat, seeming as though he 
looked not on the gazing throng; suddenly a 
slight change passed over his face —a flush, 
half-surprise, half-vexation— but in an in- 
stant it was gone, and he resumed his su- 
premely nonchalant aspect. 

At this moment one of the street Arabs 
had succeeded in carrying off a huge piece 
of cake with which their fat friend had been 
striving to pacify ‘‘ baby ; ’’ loudly she called 
on the guardsman for help to secure the de- 
linquent. ‘* Curse it! woman, be quiet,” 
cried the soldier, ‘‘ don’t you see the young 
lady has fainted?’’ And he bore Lucy’s in- 
sensible form out of the crowd, making way 
with his broad shoulders for her father to 
follow. 

They placed her in a hackney-coach, and 





father and child returned to their temporary 
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home, which Lucy quitted in a few hours for 
a final one — that still and narrow dwelling- 
place, ‘‘ where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, where the weary are at rest, where the 
prisoners rest together; they hear not the 
voice of the oppressor ; where the small and 
the great are, and the servant is free from his 
master.” All that drawing-room day a few 
very close observers in ‘‘ the pen,’’ and the 
more exclusive circle of —— House, observed 
that he whose presence in every gay scene 
draws a circle of some friends and more 


‘* toadies ’’ around him, did not look quite 
as well as usual— that he seemed bored or 
tired; but none, save himself, knew how 
thoroughly his Grace of —— was suffering 
the bitter pangs of self-reproach for the sins 
of Mr. Wilson Saville. 

And this is woman’s fate ! 

All her affections are called into life 

By winning flatteries, and then thrown back 
Upon themselves to perish, and her heart — 
Her trusting heart — filled with weak tenderness, 
Is left to bleed and break. H. 





— 


Pompey’s Statue. —Flaminio Vacca, in his 
Memorie di Varie Antichita trovate in diversi 
Lwuoghi della Citta di Roma, 1594, says : 


** Near the Palazzo d’ Cancellaria, in the time 
of Pope Julius III., there was found, on exca- 
vating the ground beneath a cellar, a statue of 
Pompey, fifteen palms high. Immediately above 
the cellar stood a party-wall, separating two 
houses; on the discovery being made known, the 
— of both houses claimed the statue. 

ot being able to settle the dispute among them- 
selves, they had recourse to the laws the one 
pleading that the largest part, 7. e., the body, 
being under his house, he had the best right 
to the whole; and the other maintaining that 
the body was of no value without the head, 
which was under his house, and therefore he 
ought to have the whole. The judge decided 
that the head should be cut off, and each claim- 
ant receive his own portion. Alas, r Pom- 
pey ! it was not enough for thee to lose thine 
own head, but even thy marble effigy was 
doomed to undergo the same fate! Luckily, 
Cardinal Capodiferro heard of this sentence, and 
before it could be carried into execution, re- 
ported the whole story to the Pope. His Holi- 
ness sent five hundred scudi to be divided be- 
tween the disputants, and gave the statue, still 
unmutilate4, to the Cardinal.’’ 

Could any of your correspondents inform me 
where the self-same statue can be seen? 

INQUISITIVE. 


[Eustace’s Classical. Tour through Italy, 
vol. 1. p. 271, edit. 1814, contains the following 
account of this statue: ‘In an antechamber 
of the Palazzo Spada, stands the celebrated 
statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Cresar is 
supposed to have fallen. It was first placed, 
during Pompey’s life, in the senate-house which 
he had erected; and when that edifice was shut 
up, it was raised by order of Augustus on a 
double arch or gateway of marble, opposite the 
grand entrance of Pompey’s theatre. It was 
thrown down during the convulsion of the 


Gothic wars, and for many ages it lay buried in 
the ruins. Cardinal de Spada, by a timely pur- 
chase (as stated above), prevented the destruc- 
tion of this interesting remnant of Roman anti- 
quity. Another danger awaited Pompey’s statue 
at a much later period, and from an unexpected 
quarter. While the French occupied Rome in 
1798-9, they erected in the centre of the Colis- 
eum a temporary theatre, where they acted va- 
rious Republican pieces for the amusement of 
the army. Voltaire’s Brutus was a favorite 
tragedy; and in order to give it more effect, it 
was resolved to transport the very statue of 
Pompey to the Coliseum, and to erect it on the 
stage. The colossal size of the statue, and its 
extended arm, rendered it difficult to displace 
it. The arm was therefore sawed off for the 
conveyance, and put on again at the Coliseum; 
and on the second removal of the statue it was 
again taken off, and again replaced at the Pal- 
azzo di Spada. So friendly to Pompey was the 
republican enthusiasm of the French! So favor- 
able to the arts and antiquities of Rome is their 
love of liberty!’’ A modern writer, however, 
has remarked, that ‘‘ the scepticism of antiqua- 
ries has led to abundant controversy on its au- 
thenticity; but after having been called Augus- 
tus, Alexander the Great, and an unknown 
emperor, by successive critics, the ancient faith 
has been triumphant, and it is likely to preserve 
the title of the Spada Pompey long after its crit- 
ics have been forgotten.’? See also Sir John 
Hobhouse’s note to a passage of Childe Harold, 
quoted in Murray’s Handbook for Central 
Italy, p. 452.] — Notes and Queries. 





‘*A SuNBEAM PASSES THROUGH POLLUTION 
Unpo.tutep.’’ — “‘ * A sunbeam passes through 
pollution unpolluted.? ‘What a beautiful 
thought !’ said Sydney Smith (reading froma 
book in his hand),.’’— Vide Memoirs, by Lady 
Holland, vol. 1. p. 857. 


What was the hook? — Woles and Queries. 
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A NEW VIEW OF 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD SUBJECT. 
Prithee think 
There ’s livers out of Britain. 
— Cymbeline. 

CLEVER poop have long since been unan- 
imous in their opinions respecting the non- 
existence of animal life upon the moon’s sur- 
face : be it so; I do not presume to question 
their decision ; I have not theslightest inten- 
tion of doing any such thing ; but, for all that, 
sitting here in my study, with some books 
scattered about my table, and a globe at my 
elbow, I suppose there could be no harm if 
I were to indulge in a little train of innocent 
speculation, suggested to me, in an idle hour, 
by sundry waifs and strays of miscellaneous 
reading. 

Countless books have been written, and 
countless discussions held, upon this single 
question of lunar population ; professors have 
had more to say about it than about any- 
thing else in the circle of the universe : they 
never will let the moon alone; they take the 
altitude of her mountains, the depths of her 
caverns, the breadth of her plains; and, in 
fact, so worry and torment her, that we are 
constantly reminded of that pleasant satire 
of Lucian’s, in which Luna remonstrates 
with Menippus upon the impertinent curios- 
ity of those earthly philosophers who amuse 
themselves by taking her measure as accu- 
rately as if they intended to fit her with a 
dress. It must be confessed, that we have 
treated the moon somewhat lightly; made 
her the common subject of conversation ; and 
expressed our opinions upon her freely. 

hat, then, must the men in the moon say 
about ws? 

True, this question implies a population in 
our satellite ; but why should we not grant 
heran imaginary population for the nonce ? 
Archimedes asked but a place to stand, and 
he would move the world. I propose that 
we stand in the moon and look at it ; that is 
agreat deal easierand more amusing. ‘ The 
least change in our point of view gives the 
whole world a pictorial air,’’ says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: ‘turn the eyes upside 
down by looking at the rey through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, 
though you have seen it any time these twenty 
years! ’’ The essayist is somewhat of an 
authority : let us try, then, what ¢his change 
will do for the aspect of our olden home. 

We will suppose ourselves standing on a 
lofty mountain-summit in that portion of the 
moon wlich lies between the centre of the 
hemisphere presented to us and the lower 
edge of thedisc. It isa dreary place enough ; 
all around us are piled —_ peaks, height 
above height, far as the eye can pierce, 


abrupt, threatening, and inaccessible: the 
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sides of some sheer down to the level plain 
from heights of 12,000 and 16,000 feet— 
mere walls of blank stone, without break or 
slope, and with never.a shrub or blade of 
grass to be seen, and not a drop of water 
anywhere. Some aresplit into deep gullies ; 
some form frowning ravines. The plains are 
broken into horrid pits, and strewn with stu- 
pendous fallen blocks. 

It is noonday ; the sun shines overhead, and 
the sky is intensely black. We shall not be 
surprised at this, when we remember that 
our own blue firmament owes its beauty to 
the reflection of light on air, whilst here we 
have scarcely any sensible atmosphere, and 
no aqueous body of vapor whatever. For 
the same reason, we find the sunshine less 
bright, and note that it falls more coldly 
around us; we miss the clouds which re- 
flected and dispersed daylight and summer 
warmth over the world we have left. 

Straight before us, midway between the 
horizon and that part of the heavens directly 
above our heads, we perceive a vast and mys- 
terious object—a monster-planet faintly 
illumined, like the moon by daylight, and 
enveloped in a floating veil of many shades. 
This planet is nearly fourteen times larger 
than our satellite ; it neither rises nor sets, 
but remains ever in the same station, while 
it is the firmament which seems to revolve 
behind it. More wonderful, however, than 
its size, its nearness, or any other of its at- 
tributes, is the floating veil of which I have 
just spoken. It is interspersed with dark 
spots, and with moving tracts of light ; these 
are constantly being developed, changing, and 
disappearing, as if some effervescent matter, 
more luminous than the rest, kept rising 
from the undercurrent of the liquid mass, 
and sailing on the surface. Yonder, as the 
sun begins slowly to sink, this veil looks as 
if in places it were touched with fire; in 
others, it seems to be rent violently asunder, 
and reveals some inner substance, which is 
quickly hidden again by the closing of the 
apertures. 

This extraordinary and gigantic object is 
called the Earth ; it isa planet, and learned 
selenites are of opinion that it is uninhabited. 
‘¢ The earth,”’ say they, ‘‘ is the most unsta- 
ble of planets—the world of revolutions. 
It seems to consist of some troubled matter. 
One sees thefe nothing but storm, confusion, 
and change; and it would by no means sur- 
prise us if some day, we were to behold its 
utter destruction. It is pretended that there 
are inhabitants on yonder globe; but, if so, 
on what part of it could they exist? On the 
solid element of the star, which we perceive 
through the rendings of the outer veil? Ab- 
surd! There they would be crushed, drowned, 





stifled by that outer element which weighs 
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upon it in every direction. Think you that 
the small quantity of our pure, untroubled 
ether which reaches them through its open- 
ings, would suffice to support life? And 
would they not at every instant be liable to 
be torn from the earth’s surface, and whirled 
away by these raging winds and vapors, that 
are scarcely ever seen to subside or clear 
away? Or is it to be supposed that they 
have their abode in the outer element itself? 
There, it is true, they could breath the celes- 
tial ether; but how trust themselves to so 
turbulent and uncertain a support —a sub- 
stance, scarcely to be called a substance, trav- 
ersed by electric fire, and opening constantly 
in such a manner as to precipitate them upon 
the solid nucleus beneath? In short, a few 
moments of consideration are sufficient to con- 
vince any reasonable person that, although 
the earth is a vast and marvellous planet, it 
is totally unfitted for human habitation.” 

These arguments are feasible enough. I 
listen to them with the utmost attention, 
and could almost allow myself to be convinced 
by them, were it not that I am myself a 
denizen of that misunderstood planet. At 
the same time, I acknowledge that no ap- 
pearance is more likely to imbue the selenites 
with false notions than these white and lu- 
minous phenomena which encircle our globe. 
Their forms are infinite, and vary perpetu- 
ally. They are thrown into relief against 
the darker terrestrial nucleus. A white spot 
first appears ; it increases in volume even as 
we look upon it; it spreads rapidly over a 
vast extent of surface, takes a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, is suddenly rent into thin and 
semi-transparent fragments, which catch up 
every opal tint of sunlight ; and presently it 
disperses and is lost, like the fairy mirage of 
Morgana. 

Again, long streaks of light and shade, 
running at right angles to the earth’s axis, 
and similar in effect to those belts which are 
observable on some others of the planets, 
- a yet stranger aspect to our globe. 
these are composed of masses of vapor, 
borne along in the current of trade and other 
winds. They take their course from the 
north-east to the south-west, forming long 
trains of light, which show more vividly in 
contrast with the darker expanse of ocean 
across which they are carried Nor are 
these the only winds whose track is visible 
from our observatory in the moon. we can 
readily distinguish the luminous vapors 
driven we by the tropical winds, by the 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean, by the polar 
winds which travel towards temperate climes. 
The action of these is, however, always sub- 
ordinate to the elevation of the atmospheric 
temperature. 

Let us turn to another of the many vhe- 





nomena presented by this curious and interest- 
ing planet. At each of the poles, we per- 
ceive two vast and glittering patches of white, 
which vary periodically in size, and return 
to their original relative dimensions after 
about 365 revolutions of the globe. In pro- 
rtion as the white tract on the one pole 
iminishes, that on the opposite pole becomes 
increased ; so that one seems to gain what 
the other loses, and vice versa. At the same 
time, there is never an equal space remaining 
between these two extremes; for the white 
covering upon the southern pole is always 
more considerable than that of the northern. 

Seeing one of these decrease during six of 
our months, while the other enlarges in pro- 

ortion, is a source of infinite wonder to the 
earned selenites; but we have no difficulty 
in eeaneg it to be the effect of summer 
and winter on the polar snows. Mars pre- 
sents exactly the same phenomenon ; and as 
to the different extent of the glacial districts 
belonging to the two poles, it is accounted 
for by the fact, that our mean temperature 
is higher than that of the southern hemi- 
sphere. ‘ 

By this time, the sun has attained the 
verge of our lunar horizon, and night is com- 
ing on—night and an icebound silence, which 
is more terrible than the raging of our wild- 
est storms; for here is neither atmospheric 
vibration, nor water, nor any vehicle by 
which sounds may be conveyed. 

Hours have glided away unnoticed as we 
stood up here, reader, with our eyes fixed on 
yonder earth. «The sun sets behind us, and 
the great moon ~~ to cast a glorious light 
upon our barren landscape —a light four- 
teen times more intense than moonlight on 
the earth ; and the earth is full to us; by 
which we may conclude that the moon is 
new to the earth. 

Enveloped as it generally is with a cloud- 
veil, the earth can seldom be seen to great 
advantage, and never quite divested of that 
troublesome element which alone debars the 
lunar astronomer from embracing at one coup 
d@’eil the half of our globe, with all those 
permanent varieties of shadows and light 
which mark the geography of its surface. 
If ever it were so to be unveiled, the inhabi- 
tants of our satellite would enjoy the most 
magnificent map which it is possible to im- 
agine, with its dimensions thirteen times ex- 
ceeding those of our full moon. 

But stay — we have already consented to 
create a lunar population, and to suppose 
ourselves actually transported to a mountain- 
peak in moon-land. hy can we not goa 


step further, and imagine a clear and cloud- 
less sky? Nothing easier. See! even as I 
speak, the vapors roll away; the belts be- 
come wavering, broken, and irregular ; pres 
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ently every mist has shrunk and vanished, as 
the soil from our breathing leaves the surface 
of a mirror, and the gracious earth, more 
radiant than before, sheds a flood of unim- 
peded light on all around. 

Now we can contemplate the outlines of 
isles and archipelagoes familiar to us only on 
our artificial globes, trace the beds of oceans, 
follow the boundaries of great continents, 
and contrast the dimensions and figures of 
those spots which we know to be the seats 
either of civilization or abject barbarism. 
We can also observe the alternations of light 
and shadow, as they distinguish lofty eleva- 
tions from deep valleys, recognize the polar 
wastes and the eternal snows of our moun- 
tain ranges, and discover many regions by the 
color which is proper to their physical con- 
formation. 

Lambert (of Berlin) suggested that the 
earth, seen from the planets, presents a 
— tone of color, in the same way that 

Jarsappearsruddy. Perhaps the illustrious 
professor ascribed the general tint of our globe 
to that of the ocean, which covers a large por- 
tion of its surface. If all our continents 
were, like South America, chiefly clad in 
virgin forests, this might perhaps be the 
case; but, to go no further than North 
America, we find elsewhere immense solitudes 
almost bare of vegetation, and utterly pow- 
erless to reflect any other than the tawny 
hues of sandy plain and gravelly clay. On 
the 14ti of February 1774, Lambert recorded, 
amongst other observations, an olive tint re- 
flected from the earth upon the lunar sur- 
face; but I do not remember to have read 
of any similar appearance either before or 
since, nor ever to have heard the former sug- 

estion treated as anything better than an 
idle speculation. 

But see! yonder elongated spot, turning 
from us to the right of the planet, is the 
southern extremity of the New World; and 
standing in tiny relief ages thesky, marked 
by a long line of shadows alternated with 
streaks of light, we behold the lofty summits 
of the Cordilleras or Andes. Here and there 
are seen points of intense whiteness ; and in 
some | geme ss spots which seem to go 
in and out like stars, and which we recognize 
for the burning volcanoes, 18,000 and 19,000 
feet in height, described by Humboldt. 

Slowly, but Lira, 4 these keep with- 
drawing, and with them the circle of antare- 
tic snows; and now, on the opposite side, 
an immense obscure stain, greenish in part, 
and in part reflecting the blue of the terres- 
trial atmosphere, comes into sight, and con- 
tinues during some hours to spread itself over 
nearly all the disc of the earth. This green- 
ish hue differs considerably from the lighter 
green prevailing over the triangular spot 


which we pronounced to be the southern di- 
vision of America. Southwards, it spreads 
over all we can see of the planetary disc, and 
is interspersed with a multitude of small 
gray spots. It is the great Pacific, sown 
with islands. The arrival of two gray — 
so close, that at the distance thoy look like 
one long one, precedes the development of a 
vast mark which is chiefly green, but shaded 
with many colors. The two long spots are 
the islands of New Zealand; and the larger 
mark is the continent of Australia, with its 
fertile table-lands and wooded terraces. To 
the north of Australia, a crowd of greenish 
spots, of every shape and size, are known at 
once for the islands of New Guinea, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, Philippine, and 
others, which constitute the archipelagoes of 
the Asiatic coast. 

It is now some time since we have perceived, 
towards the north, and not far from the circle 
of arctic snows which now appearsat the top, 
a grayish stain upon the ocean, which spreads 
itself round by the west, and descends almost 
to the earth’s equator. The sides of this 
- are jagged and irregular, and present a 
thousand aspects. This is the continent of 
Asia, and the most easterly frontier of the 
Old World. The color of Asia is far from 
being uniform ; and the more it comes round 
in the revolution of the planet, the more 
gigantic, and the more varied, and the more 
remarkable does it appear. Northwards, it 
is gray and cold in tone, and seems almost to 
meet the circuit of the polar regions ; this is 
the district of Siberian steppes, those dead 
and dreary plains of marsh-land, and moss, 
and frozen mud, whose brief three months of 
summer yield scarcely sufficient grain to sup- 
ply the wretched inhabitants with winter- 
store. All the centre of the great continent, 
as it enters more fully into our field of vision, 
isoccupied by a far-spreading tract of glitter- 
ing white, which seems, as it were, to be 
framed between two long chains of high 
mountains, and which prolongs itself from 
the south-west to the north-east, like a silver 
zone, across all the width of the Asiatic hem- 
isphere. These mountains are the ranges of 
the Yablonoi, the Altai, and the Himalaya ; 
and the silver zone is that weary line of soli- 
tude and sand which commences with the 
Great Desert of Gobi, occupies all the cen- 
tral plateau of Upper Asia, extends through 
Cabool and Persia, and terminates with the 
arid deserts of Arabia. Even the gigantic 
deserts of Nubia, Libya, and Sahara, which 
reach across the whole of Northern Africa, 
would seem to be but a continuation of the 
rest. 

Thus is the Old World divided into two 
almost equal parts by a radiant belt of sand, 





which throws back the splendor of the sun, 
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and shines, like a terrestrial Milky-way, 
across the surface of our planet. 

Just beneath the sandy regions lies a very 
noticeable part of the continent of Asia. 
Bounded on one side by the mountains and 
on the other by the sea, it shows a pale-green 
tint, and comprises the magnificent countries 
of China, India, Burmah, Mongolia, and 
Thibet. 

Now, these are slowly disappearing, and 
the stupendous bulk of Africa occupies the 
centre of the hemisphere. The north pole 
inclines almost out of sight at the top; the 
south pole, with half its circle of snows, is 
visible at the lower extremity of the planet. 
All around the angle of Southern Africa — 
terminated by the Cape of Good Hope— 
leaning far to the right, sweeping round to 
the left, and extending in the latter direction 
up the whole length of the globe — literally 
from pole to pole—lies the great dark ocean 
again, ‘‘like a green serpent round about 
the world.” 

High above the deserts of Africa, and 
verging towards the arctic districts, we dis- 
tinguish a little straggling spot, fantastically 
broken in form, and divided from the great 
continent bya band of sea undecided in color, 
and varying from gra to green. This strip 
of water is the on as ama ; and that 
little spot, which seems to be remarkable 
only for its ragged and bizarre outline, is our 
Europe, which, despite its insignificant ap- 
pearance, is the seat of every art, the centre 
of all commerce, and the lawgiver of the 
world. 
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And here we have arrived at the extreme 
western limit of the Old World. Day is 
once more breaking over the sullen landscape 
in which we are standing ; and, as the great 
moon pales before the rising sun, Europe 
gradually sinks away from our sight; Africa 
disappears ; the great ocean alone fills all the 
scene ; and just as the shores of America be- 
gin to encroach upon the western wastes of 
the Atlantic, the long-absent vapors reiis- 
semble ; the belts of cloud gather together, 
and form themselves across the disc of the 
planet ; seas and continents, islands and sil- 
ver deserts, are once more enveloped in the 
mystic veil, or appear only at intervals, and 
in so fragmentary a manner as to render all 
recognition inaccurate; the phenomena of 
storm and confusion begin afresh, and the 
world-map is closed forever from our sight. 

We have ended at the point from which 
we began, and in twelve hours have traversed 
every portion of the globe. In twelve hours, 
we have passed through every extreme of cli- 
mate — have crossed unscathed the hot sands 
of the tropics— penetrated safely to the un- 
trodden wilds of Central Africa — threaded 
the tangled jungles of Hindostan —and be- 
held the whole extent of those polar regions 
which haye cost the lives of too many among 
the bravest and best of our geographical in- 
vestigators. Certainly we have seen such a 
sight as we never saw before in any twelve 
hours, consecutive or otherwise. 

But it is cold up here. What say you, 
fellow-traveller, is it not time that we return 
to the earth? 





M. pe LAMARTINE has commenced, at Paris, ! 
the publication of a new periodical work, under | 


the title ‘‘ Entretiens.’’ -In the first number he 
makes confessions which will be read with pain 
by every one who in him admires the poet and 
respects the man: ‘Alas!’ he exclaims, 
*¢* whoever envies me is greatly in the wrong. I 
succumb under my labor, and am dying from 
fatigue! * * * IT have noreason to smile at 
the past, and still less at the future. * * * 
I should have died a thousand times the death 
of Cato if I were of the religion of Cato. I defy 
Cato himself to feel as much as I do disgust at 
the times. I count one by one the stones of my 
own dilapidation, but curse none of them. I do 
not accuse men, —that would be unjust or silly, 
— but [ accuse Fate. I have found men good, 
but my lot has been a cruel one.’? He com- 
plains that the very house in which he lives, 





and in which he was brought up, is not his 
own: ‘TI only sit at a borrowed hearth, which 
may be overthrown at any moment. And this 
is why,’’ he adds, ‘* I am condemned to labor 
beyond my strength. And yet I am often re- 
proached with my constant labor, as if it were 
only caused by a vain thirst of noise and vanity. 
But why, O inconsistent men, do you not also 
reproach the stone-breaker for encumbering the 
highway? Because you know well that he 
works to take home at night the wages which 
maintain his wife and child and aged parents !”’ 
In this sad account of the French poet’s posi- 
tion, we are strongly reminded of Sir Walter 
Scott’s affecting lamentation at having ‘* sat for 
the last time in the halls he had built, and 
walked his last in the woods he had planted.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 
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’ From The Athenzum. 


Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 
gc. gc. Gc. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
John Wood Warter, B.D. Vols. I. and II. 
Longman & Co. 


Tue son-in-law of the author of ‘‘ Thalaba ”’ 
is less precise in defining the extent of this 
selection than might have been wished. ‘Two 
volumes are to come, in addition to two now 

ublished, and ‘‘ the Letters of the late. Mrs. 
oathes and Southey separately, from their 
earliest literary communication in 1818 to 
the time of their marriage,’’— but whether 
the four volumes are to include the latter 
series of letters is not clearly stated. We 
hope the selection will not pass the limit of 
four volumes, if they are not sharper in in- 
terest or higher in style than the letters now 
laid before the reading world. After toiling 
through these new volumes, we are more 
than ever disposed to regret the division of 
the Poet’s manuscripts, which is understood 
to have taken place after his death. A se- 
lection from Mr. Warter’s selection, incor- 
porated in the Rev. Cuthbert Southey’s 
‘¢ Life and Correspondence,’’ would have sat- 
isfied the desires of those who have the keen- 
est appetite for the private and familiar let- 
ters of distinguished men. Rarely has author 
been more voluminous or more punctilious 
in his correspondence than Southey; but 
these letters are not bright and spabliog, —_ 
not even poetical, except in rare cases, —and 
they often fail of interest when their subject- 
matter is most interesting. The gift of epis- 
tolary charm, flow, and lightness, may be 
defined by Dogberry’s definition — it comes 
by nature. Cowper could not order knitting- 
needles from town for his ‘‘ Mary,’’ nor 
describe a dinner on a wheelbarrow turned 
upside down in ‘the Spinney,” without 
giving the important commission or the ap- 
palling piece of dissipation a certain air of 
consequence and festivity. Southey could 
not help ‘tripping in a lumbering style” 
(to use the American gentlewoman’s descrip- 
tion of Lady Scott’s appearance at a fancy 
ball, as Lady of the Lake), even when he in- 
tended to be most facetious and familiar. He 
rose to his greatest gayety in ‘‘ The Doctor,”’ 
— yet even the gayety of that quaint, con- 
ceited, clever, tiresome collection of whimsies 
is sometimes very heavy lightness and most 
serious vanity—a collection of scholastic 
crotchets, rather than flashes of wit or out- 
breaks of humor. The familiar verses in 
rhyme, addressed to Thomas Philip Lamb, 
Esq., which open Mr. Warter’s collcction, 
are dismal. The letters from the Peninsula 
are full of description, but void of pictures. 
The poet’s accounts of his poems, ‘* Joan of 
Arc,” ‘* Thalaba,’’ ‘* Madoc,’’ and ‘‘ Keha- 


ma” (originally called ‘‘ Keradon’’) in suc- 
cessive progress—even the communications 
on more interesting human subjects, such as 
Soutey’s letters to Nottingham in relation to 
his generous and charming memoir of Kirke 
White — are heavy instyle. The letters nev- 
ertheless have good points, and wilt be useful 
to the next biographer of Southey, should there 
ever comeanext. They exhibit — we cannot 
say they paint —the devoted husband — the 
affectionate brother — the steady friend — the 
upright citizen — the indefatigable man of 
letters; and though they may add nothin 
to their writer’s fame, they can hardly fail 
to increase respect for his character in those 
who have patience to go through them. 
Never was the diligence of a worker more 
———" illustrated than in these pages. 
No fact was lost on Southey. He treasured 
up everything. He worked prodigiously, and 
he made other peoplealso work. Writing to 
his brother Thomas, then on board the ship 
Mars, the Poet says : 


**You are on the seas. If at any time the 
morning or evening appearance of the water 
strikes you as singularly beautiful or strange, 
and you should not dislike to register the ap- 
pearance, do keep some little log-book of this 
kind for me: tell me its tints at sunrise and at 
sunset, &c. &c. But long habit has nauseated 
you of everything belonging to the sea, and it 
has now perhaps no beauties for your eyes.”’ 


A page or two later we have expositions 
of the plot of a tragedy, the scene of which 
was to be laid in the period of English his- 
tory where M. Victor Hugo found his ‘‘ Marie 
Tudor.’’ But Southey wisely came to an 
understanding with himself when he decided 
that his talent was not for stage composition, 
or suited to engage a public that contented 
itself with ‘‘ Boaden’s Tragedies and Rey- 
nolds’ Comedies.’’ In fact, no one can read 
his verse without feeling that he was singu- 
larly disqualified for a success in acted drama, 
by the peculiarity which beyond all others 
seems distasteful to that ‘* grown child,’’ the 
public — a love for what is queer. 


*sT have an odd thought [says he] for a ballad 
—a grotesque being, a little man who can ex- 
tend his limbs to any length, put up his hand to 
count the eagles’ eggs, crane up his neck to the 
top-tower window, open his mouth and swallow 
anybody, which is to be the conclusion. Pray 
buy me the ghost-book. I shall hardly be satis- 
fied till I have got a ballad as good as ‘ Lenora.’ ”” 


There is a long interval, it will be owned, 
betwixt Biirger’s thrilling ballad and ‘ The 
Old Woman of Berkeley,”’ longer, perhaps, 
than the English ballad-minstrel would have 
owned, —since he rated himself very high 





and chose his company with a very comfort- 
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able complacency as may be seen in an- 
other passage : 


‘«Sotheby has considerable talents a poet, but 
he is not likely to improve, as I judge him to be 
forty. His ‘Oberon’ is translated as well as the 
admirers of Wieland ever expect it to be, but it 
falls sadly short, they tell me, and all the puffs 
in the world will never make it popular. ‘ Obe- 
ron’ must not stand next to the ‘ Orlando Furi- 
oso.’ I shall beg leave to put my own ‘ Dom- 
Danael’ between them. God bless you.”’ 


And the careless world has already for- 
-g the Dom-Danael! Here, again, in a 
etter to John May, we find more amusing 
self-assertion, propounded with astonishing 
candor. ‘Towards the close the writer is 
warm with the contemplation of his own 
virtues and his own genius — his power, his 
sacrifices, and his reputation—so that he 
becomes almost genial and charitable under 
the sublime infatuation. 


‘* Now I will avow myself confident enough to 
ask you if you know any other poem of equal 
originality [with ‘ Thalaba’] except the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ which I regard almost with a religious 
love and veneration? * * Of ‘Thalaba,’ the 
language rises and falls with the subject, and is 
always ina high key. * * My dear friend, I 
have a full and well-founded faith in the hope 
you express, that my reputation will indeed stand 
high hereafter. Already I have enough, but it 
will be better discriminated hereafter. Upon 
‘Madoc’ I am exercising severe revision. You 
will see ‘ Thalaba ’ corrected whenever it be re- 

rinted. My time is unhappily frittered away 
in little money-getting employments of silent 
and obscure exertion. ‘Haud facile emergunt 
quorum virtutibus,’ &. Howbeit, I am con- 
tented — that is too poor a word —TI am pleased 
and satisfied with my lot. In a profession I 
might have made a fortune. I shall yet make 
what will be a fortune to me, and that in a way 
obedient to the call and impulse of my own 
nature, and best adapted to develop every moral 
and intellectual germ implanted in me. How I 
must by many be regarded as an improvident 
man, squandering talents that might have made 
him opulent and raised him to a high rank ! 
Upon their views I confess the charge; but it is 
a virtue for which I already receive the reward 
of my own applause, and shall receive the high- 
est rewards as the feelings and truths which 
I shall enforce produce their effect age after age, 
» long as our language and our literature en- 

ure.”’ 


While we notice — not without a smile — 
the cool and steady egotism of the letter- 
writer, as giving to these Letters such pecu- 
liarity of flavor as they possess, we may also 
remark that without such magnificent self- 
worship the — intellectual industry 
of a man like Southey could hardly have 
been borne. Southey sustains himself by 
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drinking at the spring of his own vanity. 
When weak of heart, he thought of his own 
greatness—and grew strong again. No 
medicine of the mind served him like self- 
adoration. But his active self-appreciation 
never absorbed time, sympathy, and service 
when he could put these out in aid of a liter- 
ary friend whose name and cause he had 
once sincerely adopted. It is curious, on the 
other hand, to find how little one who de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘ loving to see odd people” 
had to say distinctive or descriptive of the 
odd people whom he met in London or in 
Edinburgh. The following are some of the 
brightest touches made by his pen on these 


pages : 


‘*Miss Barker is at last settled in town for 
the winter with Charlotte Smith, whom I like 
very much; though it gave me an uncomfortable 
surprise to see her look so old and broken down. 
I like her manners. By having a large family, 
she is more humanized, more akin to common 
feelings, than most literary women. Though she 
has done more and done better than other women 
writers, it has not been her whole employment 
—she is not looking out for admiration and 
talking to show off. I see in her none of the nasty 
little envies and jealousies common enough 
among the cattle. What she likes she likes 
with judgment and feeling, and praises warmly. 
Lamb and his sister see us often; he is printing 
his play, which will please you by the exquisite 
beauty of its poetry, and provoke you by the 
exquisite silliness of its story. Godwin, who 
often visits him, has a trick of always falling 
asleep for some hour after supper. One night 
Lamb was at Godwin’s, with the Mr. Fell whose 
dull ‘Tour through the Batavian Republic’ I 
saw at your house, when the philosopher was 
napping there as usual; they carried off his 
rum, brandy, sugar, picked his pockets of every- 
thing, and made off intriumph. * * Of Edin- 
burgh society I think very little. Elmsley very 
justly observed that, of the three faculties of the 
mind, judgment is the only one which they cul- 
tivate or value. Jeffrey is amusing from his 
wit; in taste, he is a mere child; and he affects 
to despise learning because he has none. Per- 
haps I am not a fair judge, having been accus- 
tomed to live with Coleridge and Wordsworth; 
but the plain truth is that, compared with such 
men as these, the Scotch literatuli are very low 
indeed. Brougham was not in good health, and 
did not open much. I had, however, conversa- 
tion enough with him to see that he never re- 
garded anything in the broad moral point of 
view. As for Jeffrey, I really cannot feel angry 
with anything so diminutive; he is a mere hom- 
unculus, and would do for a major in Gog and 
Magog’s army, were they twice as little. We 
were three days at Scott’s, a much superior 
man, whom it is impossible not to like.’’ 


Here, however, is something more graphic 
in the sketch of a child, whose manhood did 
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not in some respects —and in others most 
unhappily did— fulfil the promise of his 
childish years : 


** Hartley [Coleridge] is from home, visiting 
Mr. Wordsworth’s sisters near Penrith. It is 
impossible to give you any adequate idea of his 
oddities; for he is the oddest of all God’s crea- 
tures, and becomes quainter and quainter every 
day. It is not easy to conceive, what is perfectly 
true, that he is totaiy destitute of anything like 
modesty, yet without the slightest tinge of im- 
pudence in his nature. His religion makes one 
of the most humorous parts of his character. 
‘I’m a boy of a very religious turn,’ he says; 
for he always talks of himself, and examines his 
own character, just as if he was speaking of an- 
other person, and as impartially. Every night 
he makes an extempore prayer aloud; but it is 
always in bed, and not till he is comfortable 
there and got into the mood. When he is ready 
he touches Mrs. Wilson, who sleeps with him, 
and says, ‘ Now listen!’ and off he sets like a 
preacher. If he has been behaving amiss, 
away he goes for the Bible, and looks out for 
something appropriate to his case in the Psalms 
or the Book of Job. The other day, after he 
had been in a violent passion, he chose out a 
chapter against wrath. ‘Ah! that suits me!’ 
The Bible also is resorted to whenever he ails 
anything, or else the Prayer-book. He once 
made a pun upon occasion of the belly-ache, 
though I will not say that he designed it. ‘0, 
Mrs. Wilson, J’se got the colic! read me the 
Epistle and Gospel for the day.’ In one part of 
his character he seems to me strikingly to re- 
semble his father, — in the affection he has for 
those who are present with him, and the little 
he cares about them when he is out of their 
sight. It is not possible for one human being to 
love another more dearly than Mrs. Wilson loves 
him, and he is as fond of her as it is in his 
nature to be of anything, and probably loves 
her better than he does anybody else. Last 
summer she was dangerously ill, and Hartley in 
consequence came and lived at home. He never 
manifested the slightest uneasiness or concern 
about her, nor ever would go near her. I do 
not know whether I should wish to have such a 
child or not. There is not the slightest evil in 
his disposition, but it wants something to make 
it steadily good; physically and morally there is 
a defect of courage. He is afraid of receiving 
pain to such a degree that, if any person begins 
to read a newspaper, he will leave the room, 
lest there should be anything shocking in it. 
This is the explication of his conduct during 
Mrs. Wilson’s illness. He would not see her 
because it would give him pain, and when he 
was out of sight he contrived to forget her. I 
fear that, if he lives, he will dream away life 
like his father, too much delighted with his own 
ideas ever to embody them, or suffer them, if he 
can help it, to bedisturbed. I gavehim ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ two years ago. He never has read, 
nor will read, beyond Robinson’s departure 
from the island. ‘No,’ he says; he does not 
care about him afterwards. and never will know. 





You will find infinite amusement from him when 
you come to visit us.’’ 


Ilere is a glimpse of an extraordinarily 

learned woman, and a criticism on a brother 

t. To explain the allusion to ‘‘ Henry,” 

it must be added that the extract is from one 

of the letters addressed to Mr. J. Neville 
White, Kirke White’s brother : 


‘* We were very much obliged to you for the 
Fragments of poor Miss Smith, which I had 
heard of and wished to see. In the winter of 
1796 I was introduced to her on the South Parade 
at Bath, by James Losh, a gentleman now 
settled at Newcastle, and practising as a provin- 
cial counsel, —one of the best and most esti- 
mable men in all respects whom it has ever been 
my good fortune to know. He borrowed of her 
for me Carlyle’s translations from the Arabic, 
then newly published. From that time I neither 
saw nor knew anything of her till about three 
years ago, when, hearing that one of Mrs. 
Smith’s daughters, at Coniston, understood 
Hebrew, I knew that she must be the person to 
whom I had formerly been made known; but I 
made no attempt at renewing the acquaintance, 
because there is a haughtiness and harshness 
about her mother which are to me exceedingly 
offensive. Not many weeks before her death I 
chanced to meet her and her mother in a one- 
horse chair, when I was in an open carriage 
with one of her acquaintance. Death was in 
her countenance; my friend stopped to talk with 
them, but I merely bowed my head: that was 
not a time to remind her of days when she was 
in health; she had evidently no breath to spare 
in waste words, and the sight of her made me 
melancholy for the rest of the day. Indeed I 
have her, as she then appeared, vividly in my 
recollection now. You liken her to Henry; but 
genius is wanting on her part for the resem- 
blance, for of this there is no trace to be found 
among her Fragments. There is great good 
sense, great acquirements, prodigious industry, 
and, what is most admirable, a pure love of 
knowledge for its own sake, — for the quiet en- 
joyment and the holy self-satisfaction which it 
afforded. With Crabbe’s poems I have been ac- 
quainted for twenty years, having read them 
when a schoolboy on their first publication, and, 
by the help of the Elegant Extracts, remembered 
from that time what was best worth remember- 
ing. You rightly compare him to Goldsmith. 
He is an imitator, or rather an antithesizer, of 
Goldsmith, if such a word may be coined for the 
occasion. His merit is precisely the same as 
Goldsmith’s, — that of describing actual things 
clearly and strikingly; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between the coloring of the two poets. 
Goldsmith threw a sunshine over all his pictures, 
like that of one of our water-color artists when 
he paints for ladies, —a light and a beauty not 
to be found in Nature, though not more brilliant 
or beautiful than what Nature really affords. 
Crabbe’s have a gloom, which is also not in 
Nature, — not the shade of a heavy day, of mist, 
or of clouds, but the dark and overcharged 
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shadows of one who paints by lamp-light, — 
whose very lights have a gloominess. In part 
this is explained by his history.’ 


Another Lake genius is marked in another 
letter by a droll touch : 


** Little Mr. De Quincey is at Grasmere. He 
was here last week, and is coming again. I 
wish he was not so little, and I wish he would 
not leave his great coat always behind upon the 
road. But he is a very able man, with a head 
brimful of information.”’ 


We do not recollect to have before met 
with an intimation of the following design 
on the part of the author of ‘* Corinne”’ : 


** Madame de Staél means to write an heroic 
poem, in prose, of which our Coeur de Lion is 
to be the hero; and she talks of going into the 
Levant, in order to see the scene of action her- 
self. She told me this, so you have it upon good 
authority.”’ 


With a note, which has a certain literary 
curiosity, as throwing a glimpse on the 
cradle-days of the Juarterly Review, we shall 
close our extracts : 


*© You asked me about a new Review, which 
I suppose means the Quarterly, and about 
which I fancied I had written to you. It was 
set on foot by Walter Scott, to counteract the 
politics of the’ Edinburgh, especially with re- 
gard to the subjects of peace with France, and 
of the Spanish patriots. I was applied to by 
the editor, who is the ‘ Baviad’ Gifford. My 
answer contained a sort of political confession 
of faith, stating that, so far as such opinions 
would be tolerated by it, I was ready to bear a 
part. Accordingly, the first number contains a 
defence of the Baptist Missionaries in India 
against Scott Waring, &c., and the Edinburyh 
Review. It has been a good deal mutilated by 
the editor, and therefore materially weakened; 
still it has produced «considerable effect, and 
made the Edinburgh Review very angry. Under 
cover of a methodistical book, written by a cer- 
tain John Styles, they reply to it in their last 
number ; and their whole reply consists in calling 
one part brutal, and another contemptible. Syd- 
ney Smith is my antagonist. It is not to be 
wondered at if I have the better of him; for I 
plead for what I believe, and he is obliged to 
affect a belief in what he is in fact attacking. I 
am afraid, however, that this Review is too much 
under the immediate influence of the Ministry. 
One of the publishers was here last week. He 
expressed a hope that ‘they would let the Duke 
of York alone,’ which implied a fear that it was 
intended to defend him; and he said also, that 
* George Ellis’ (who wrote that wretched article 
about Spain which begins the first number) ‘and 
some other of its privy council, talked of un- 
muzzling Gifford,’ that is, of letting him set up 
the old cry of Jacobinism against all who wish 
for reform. You will, I trust, have anticipated 
my reply to this—that in either case I must 
withdraw from the work; and this, I suppose, 





will be the case. My communications are now 
franked through the Secretary of State’s office, 
and this is a bad symptom. The article upon 
the ‘ Lives of the Painters’ is by Hoffner; that 
upon ‘ Sanskreet Grammar’ by Sharon Turner; 
that upon ‘ Medals’ by Barry Roberts, a man 
whom I remember at school, and who is cousin 
to my old friend Bedford. Scott has furnished 
many of the rest. On the whole, there is not 
much to be said for the first numbers; some 
articles are positively bad in every point of view, 
especially Ellis’, which ought to have been the 
best, and which I declined writing myself, 
merely because I thought they would get some- 
body to throw a sort of official importance over 
the pamphlet which would produce more imme- 
diate effect upon the public than my under views 
of the subject; — in fact, they wanted party 
politics, and I could only have given them prin- 
ciples. To have defended what has been done 
would have been degrading myself; and to have 
shown how a nation may become invincible, and 
must become so, if there be a general spirit of 
patriotism, would have been to the Ministry 
foolishness, or worse than foolishness.’’ 


While dealing with Southey’s ‘‘ Life and 
Correspondence,’ as the volumes of that 
work successively appeared, we endeavored 
to illustrate the domestic side of the poet’s 
life and character. In these volumes, we 
find fresh illustrations of his home cheerful- 
ness, especially in the letters to Miss Barker, 
a lady related, we imagine, to the artist 
whose rustic figures were among the most 
popular things of their kind at the com- 
mencement of the century. Southey made 
her acquaintance in Portugal, corresponded 
with her playfully (in his elphantine way) 
and copiously, enticed her to settle near him 
at Keswick, and wrought many of the jokes, 
catchwords, and allusions which had grown 
up in the course of their intimacy into the 
frame-work of ‘* The Doctor.’’ But, save for 
the small circle of intimates, his letters to 
the ‘‘ Senhora ’’ (as he called her) have little 
interest. These two volumes, to conclude, 
are dull ones; and our disappointment in 
them is in proportion to our hope of enter- 
tainment and intellectual profit. 





From the Literary Gazette. 

Tus is the first, and, we will add, a wel- 
come instalment of a work in four volumes, 
intended as a supplement to the ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Southey,” edited six years 
ago by the poet’s only son, the Reverend 
Charles Cuthbert Southey. Mr. Southey’s 
life of his father is in six volumes ; Mr. War- 
ter’s Supplement will be in four, making in 
all ten volumes.—and yet what we may 
fairly assume is likely to prove the most inter- 
esting portion of the poet’s correspondence is 
still unpublished. We refer to his letters to 
Mr. Murray and to Mr. Lockhart. The cor- 
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respondence of an author with his publisher 
is always interesting. Mr. Southey’s with 
Mr. Murray is especially important. 

Mr. Warter has had access, he tells us, to 
the correspondence with Mr. Murray, to, we 
believe, every portion of it to which he could 
fairly urge a claim to perusal. The present 
Mr. Murray supplied him with ample tran- 
scripts of the correspondence, but he tells us, 
having decided upon using originals only, he 
begged to decline the offer thus courteously 
made. His application to the executors of 
Mr. Lockhart was unsuccessful —‘‘I have 
received,” he says, *‘ no reply to my answer, 
and, of course, make no use of materials on 
hand, though from my miscellaneous extracts 
I have been able to draw up a most remark- 
able history of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ from 
Southey’s first communication with Walter 
Scott on the subject. It would fall like a 
shell from a mortar of the newest construc- 
tion.’’ Elsewhere he observes: ‘‘ All Mur- 
ray’s letters are preserved, and all Lockhart’s, 
together with copies of all important letters 
by Southey himself. From the correspond- 
ence before me I have been enabled to draw 
up a full history of the ‘ Quarterly.’”’ This 
history, however, he has not given us. 

Mr. Warter’s volumes will not add to the 
reputation of his illustrious father-in-law as 
a writer of letters. Nor is it fair, perhaps, 
to expect that they should. Mitford’s sup- 
plement to Mason did not add to the reputa- 
tion of Gray; or Johnson’s supplement to 
Hayley to the reputation of Cowper. We 
had the true taste and excellence of Gray and 
Cowper through Mason and Hayley, and some 
six years ago Mr. Cuthbert Southey afforded 
us full opportunity of judging of Southey’s 
artless skill in writing readable letters. Mr. 
Warter’s publication will, however, effect 
what it was designed todo. It will more 
clearly exhibit Southey’s ‘ true character,”’ 
while it affords material additions, and those 
of value, to the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The people to whom the bulk of the letters 
in the volumes before us are addressed, aro 

rhaps, with a solitary exception, people 

ut very little known. A clever letter from 
@ great man is read with additional interest 
when it is addressed to another great man. 
Thus, who does not prefer reading a letter 
from Pope to Swift or Gay, to a letter from 
thesame person to Mr. Blount or Mr. Bethell ? 
Of the correspondents of Southey in Mr. War- 
ter’s volumes the most eminent is Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor. 

The most entertaining portions of Mr. 
Warter’s volumes relate to Coleridge and his 
son Hartley Coleridge. Here isa description 
of Hartley when a boy, touched in with a 
master’s hand. Moses was his nickname : 








‘¢ Moses grows up as miraculous a boy as ever 
King Pharaoh’s daughter found his namesake 
tobe. I am perfectly astonished at him; and 
his father has the same sentiment of wonder and 
the same forefeeling that it is a prodigious and 
an unnatural intellect, and that he will not live 
to beaman. There is more, Danvers, in the 
old woman’s saying, ‘he is too clever to live,’ 
than appears to a common observer. Diseases 
which ultimately destroy, in their early stages 
quicken and kindle the intellect like opium. It 
seems as if death looked out the most promising 
plants in this great nursery to plant them in a 
better soil. The boy’s great delight is to oe 
his father to talk metaphysics to him, — few 
men understand him so perfectly; and then his 
own incidental sayings are quite wonderful. 
‘ The pity is,’ —said he one day to his father, 
who was expressing some wonder that he was 
not so pleased as he expected with riding in a 
wheelbarrow, — ‘the pity is that J’se always 
thinking of my thoughts.’ The child’s imagina- 
tion is equally surprising; he invents the wildest 
tales you ever heard, —a history of the Kings 
of England, who are to be. ‘ Howdo you know 
that this is to come to pass, Hartley? ’—‘ Why, 
you know it must be something, or it would not 
be in my head’; and so, because it had not 
been, did Moses conclude it must be, and awa: 
he prophesies of his King Thomas the Third. 
Then he has a tale of a monstrous beast called 
the Rabzeze Kallaton, whose skeleton is on the 
outside of his flesh; and he goes on with the 
oddest and most original inventions, till he some- 
times actually terrifies himself, and says, ‘J’se 
afraid of my own thoughts.’ It may seem like 
superstition, but I have a feeling that such an 
intellect can never reach maturity. The springs 
are of too exquisite workmanship to last long.’’ 


Later in life we find the father and son— 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Hartley Cole- 
ridge —thus sensibly and characteristically 
contrasted : 


‘‘But his greatest danger arises from a 
mournful cause, against which it is impossible 
to protect, or even to caution him, —it arises 
from his father. Hartley is able to comprehend 
the powers of his father’s mind, and has for it 
all that veneration which it is both natural and 
proper that he should feel. The conduct of the 
father is, of course, a subject on which no one 
would speak to the son; and Hartley, I believe, 
contrives to keep it out of his own sight; but if 
Coleridge should take it in his head to send for 
the boy to pass any of his vacations with him, 
there is the most imminent danger of his un- 
settling his mind upon the most important sub- 
jects, and the end would be utter and irremedi- 
able ruin. For Coleridge, totally regardless of 
all consequences, will lead him into all the depths 
and mazes of metaphysics; he would root up 
from his mind, without intending it, all estab- 
lished principles; and if he should succeed in 
establishing others in their place, with one of 
Hartley’s ardor and sincerity, they would never 
serve for the practical purposes of society, and 
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he would be thrown out from the only profession 
or way of life for which he is qualified. This 

‘ou see it is absolutely impossible to prevent. I 
cow but too well, and Coleridge also knows, 
what an evil it is to be thus as it were cut adrift 
_ the sea of life; but experience is lost upon 


Of Coleridge himself here is a striking 
picture : 


“‘T have, as you may suppose, had many 
things said to me concerning the ‘Friend,’ but 
nothing so much to the purpose as what you 
have remarked. It is not a little extraordinary 
that Coleridge, who is fond of logic, and who 
has an actual love and passion for close, hard 
thinking, should write in so rambling and in- 
conclusive a manner; while I, who am utterly 
incapable of that toil of thought in which he 
delights, never fail to express myself perspicu- 
ously, and to the point. I owe, perhaps, some- 
thing of this to the circumstance of having 
lived with him during that year in my life which 
was most likely to give my mind its lasting 
character. Disliking his inordinate love of 
talking, I was naturally led to avoid the same 
fault; when we were alone, and he talked his 
best (which was always at those times), I was 
pleased to listen; and when we were in company, 
and I heard the same things repeated, — repeated 
to every fresh company, seven times in the week 
if we were in seven parties, — still I was silent, 
in great measure from depression of spirits at 
perceiving those vices in his nature which soon 
appeared to be incurable. When he provoked 
me into an argument, I made the most of my 
time; and, as it was not easy to get in more 
than a few words, took care to make up in 
weight for what they wanted in measure. His 
habits have continued, and so have mine. Cole- 
ridge requested me to write him such a letter 
upon the faults of the ‘Friend’ as he might 
insert and reply to. I did so; but it was not 
inserted, and therefore I am sorry I did not copy 
it. It described the fault you have remarked as 
existing in Burke, and having prevented him 
from ever persuading anybody to his opinions, — 
for Burke made no proselytes except such as 
wanted an excuse for professing to change their 
party.’’ 

From another letter we learn accidentally 
that the articles in the ‘“‘ Omniana,’”’ marked 
with an asterisk, were contributed by Cole- 
ridge : 

**T urged Coleridge to double the intended 
number of ‘ Omniana’ volumes, merely for the 
sake of making him do something for his family; 
this requiring, literally, no other trouble than 
either cutting out of his commonplace books 
what has for years been accumulating there, or 
marking the passage off for a transcriber. He 
promised to add two volumes, and has contrib- 
uted about one sheet, which, I dare say, unless 
he soon returns to Cumberland, will be all.”’ 


Here is a little bit of secret history relat- 


ing to the publication of Miss Seward’s 
letters : 


‘*What I would have said to Mr. Lister is 
this: Miss Seward designed that her letters 
should be published at intervals, till the whole 
collection should be before the public. Her evi- 
dent intention was, that all which she bequeathed 
to him should be printed, and that twelve years 
should elapse before the last portion appeared. 
Her evident reason for the latter request was, 
that some persons whose feelings will now be 
hurt (Col. T. and his wife, for instance), would 
by that time, in the ordinary course of nature, 
have followed her to the grave. By publishing 
only such as he thought proper, Mr. Constable 
makes Miss Seward deliver opinions to the pub- 
lic which she modified or retracted in her after 
letters. 

‘© Constable was afraid of Jeffrey about these 
letters, and for that reason put them into the 
hands of Mr. Morehead, Jetfrey’s brother-in- 
law, that the selection might be made as agree- 
able to Gog as possible. Hence, every mention 
of Jeffrey is left out, and hence, no doubt, the 
omission of all her best letters to me. Indeed, 
special care has been taken to keep in all that 
could injure me, and omit as much as possible 
of what might serve me.’’ 


Here is Southey’s opinion of the ‘* Rejected 
Addresses : ’’ 


‘+ Of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ I liked Lord 
Byron best; there were others equally good, but 
here the mode of thought, as well asthe manner, 
is happily caught. Scott is admirably imitated. 
That of ‘ Kehama’ is not so good, because it is 
notsoclose. Those of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
appear to me utterly despicable, quite worthy 
of the mocking-bird’s original strains. Cobbett 
and the ‘ Morning Post’ are both excellent. 
* Horace in London’ was printed some years 
ago in the ‘ Monthly Mirror;’ I remarked it at 
the time, and wondered that it did not attract 
more notice.”’ 


The following relates to the criticism on 
‘The Excursion ’? which Charles Lamb wrote 
for the ‘* Quarterly,’’ and which Gifford mu- 
tilated : 


‘*T beseech you, try if you can recover the 
MSS. of Lamb’s ‘Review’ (after Emerson), 
which has been made the thing it is by Gifford’s 
merciless mutilations. You may remember the 
old woman at Merida discovering that we had 
not drawn the woodcock which was for our 
supper; just like that old woman is Gifford as a 
corrector of my reviewals, and so has he proved 
to Lamb. If there be a logical arrangement, 
he is sure to dislocate it by pulling out the 
middle joint of every articulated paragraph. 
If there be a felicitous phrase, he is sure to 
gouge the sentence. To own the truth, I am too 
angry to write to him just now, and shall there- 
fore make my reply through you. As for his 
emasculations, they must be submitted to, and 





I have never remonstrated against them; but he 
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has no business to insert his own opinions in 
direct opposition and contradiction to mine. He 
has said for me that, as an Englishman, I am 
proud of the general merits of Pope’s ‘ Homer.’ 
The only comfort I have is, that every person 
must perceive no man who wrote what follows 
could possibly have written that sentence unless 
he was a stark fool.’’ 


The following extracts refer to the mag- 
nate of Albemarle-street : 


**T have a letter this evening from Murray, 
which is a rich specimen of the bookseller; in- 
deed, all his epistles bear very distinct marks 
of this generic character, with a certain cast of 
Scotchiness about them which makes them the 
better. They are curious compounds of flattery 
and trade. I told you he had offered me £100 
to review a catchpenny ‘ Life of Wellington,’ a 
preposterous price for such a composition. This 
money he sends me, and, after a due quantity 
of palaver, he proposes to give me £50 more if 
I will enlarge it a little, add an account of the 
late battle, and let him publish it in one vol- 
ume, with my name, as a companion to the ‘ Life 
of Nelson!’ You will easily anticipate my reply. 
After showing him the obvious impropriety of 
the thing, I told him I should feel it very dis- 
creditable thus to write and publish for the 
demand of theday. * * * 

“‘T must tell you a good manceuvre of the 
bibliopole’s. He proposes to give me fifty guineas 
if I will amplify the Wellington article a little, 
annex to it a full account of the late battle, and 
let him publish it within three weeks in one vol- 
ume, like the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ as a ‘ Life of 
Wellington,’ and with myname. Now he knows 
very well that if he had primd facie proposed 
to give me £150 for a ‘ Life of Wellington,’ I 
should not have listened to any such proposal. 
I might with good reason have considered it as 
a derogatory offer. But because, through my 
— of doing things of this kind as well as 

can without any reference to price or quan- 
tity, he got from me a fair ‘ Life of Nelson’ in- 
stead of a mere expansion of a paper in his re- 
view, and thereby (though he paid me £200 
instead of £100, which was the original offer for 
one volume), got from me for £200 what I cer- 
tainly would not have sold to him for £500, had 
the thing been a straightforward business from 
the beginning, — because he has dealt so thriv- 
ingly in one instance, he wanted to trepan me 
into this kind of bargain. * * * 

‘<I preserve almost all my letters, and Mur- 
ray’s* are a choice collection. It is impossible 
that any can be more booksellerish and more 

cotchy. The flattery and the hints are both so 
broad that they would move you to swear where 
they move me to smile. Our fathers which are 
in the Row are Englishmen; and, though they 
might not be perhaps a whit more liberal, they 
have an English way of doing things. They 


* All these letters are preserved, and all Lockhart’s, 
together with copies of all important letters by Southey 
himself. From the correspondence before me, I have been 
enabled to draw up a full history of the ‘Quarterly.’ ” 





respect me too much either to flatter me or give 
me their advice. I believe they have a sincere 
respect for me, amounting to something like 
personal regard, and without any reference to 
the state of their accounts.”’ 


Here is a description of Jeffrey, which the 
Whigs of course will not concur with : 


‘*T saw Newark, and Branksome, and Mel- 
rose, the Tiviot and the Yarrow, and went salmon- 
spearing upon the Tweed. When we reached the 
great city, Jeffrey was invited by a friend of 
Elmsley’s to meet me at supper. As his review 
of ‘ Madoc ’ was then printed, though not pub- 
lished, he thought proper to send it me first, 
that I might meet him or not, as I felt disposed. 
This was gentlemanly conduct. Having been 
reviewed now above three-score times, it is not 
very likely that I should feel much affected by 
praise or censure. I met him in good humor, 
which, if I had not been disposed so to do, I 
could not have helped, on seeing an homunculus 
of five foot one, with a face which upon a larger 
scale would be handsome, but can now only be 
called pretty, éénunciating his words as if he 
had studied eelocution under John Thelwall, of 
whom indeed he is an Elzevir edition in better 
binding. After supper we got upon the general 
question of taste. You would have been amused 
to have seen how he flourished about, endeavor- 
ing to imply an apology without making one, 
and talking at what he did not talk of, — and 
how I, on my part, without mentioning his re- 
view, quoted its phrases occasionally, took up 
his principles of criticism without once referring 
to their application, and, in the best-natured 
way in the world, made him fully sensible that 
he was— but five foot one! Upon my soul, I 
cannot feel offended with a thing so insignifi- 
cant. He has wit and readiness, but in taste 
and learning is so mere a child, and so utterly 
feeble in intellect, that I was actually aston- 
ished. Indeed the whole corps of Edinburgh 
reviewers appear miserably puny to me, who 
have been accustomed to live with strong men. 
Jeffrey came back in the stage with us, to visit 
the Lakes, and supped here; so you see we are 
good friends. What I condemn in him is, 
habit of speaking of books worse than he thinks 
of them, — because ill-natured things are said 
with better effect than good-natured ones, and 
liked better; and, for the sake of selling his Re- 
views, he often abuses books in print which he 
makes no scruple to praise in conversation. But 
his praise and his censure are alike hap-hazard 
and worthless.’’ 


We shall probably return to these vol- 
umes. In the mean time we may observe 
that Mr. Warter is not very well up in the 
literary history of the present century. He 
makes Southey attribute an article in the 
first number of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” to 
Hoffner, meaning Hoppner, the painter. In 
another place he speaks of Barron as a con- 
tributor to the same periodical, meaning, of 
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MACHINE HEXAMETERS. 


course, Barrow ; and the once well-known | Vernot and Hood. Hood of this firm was 
publishers, Vernor and Hood, are called | the father of the illustrious Tom. 





Macutne Hexameters.— A short account of 
this ‘‘ method of grinding Latin verses,’’ writ- 
ten by myself, appeared, a few years ago, in 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal; I here add a 
few further remarks on the same subject. The 
tables, alluded to by your correspondent, are 
composed by setting down, in consecutive order, 
every first letter of the following words; then 
every second letter; then every third letter; 
and so on, till all the letters forming the words 
are thus placed. Observing, that such words 
as do not contain nine, or the required number 
of letters, must have their deficiencies supplied 
by blanks or asterisks. The first words of 
verses, thus arranged, will form the first table; 
the second words of verses the second table; and 
60 on in regular succession. 


HEXAMETER. 


First Words of Verses. — Turbida, ignea, 
pessima, horrida, aspera, martia, barbara, lu- 
rida, effera. 

Second Words of Verses. — Fata, signa, 
damna, bella, vincla, sistra, castra, scorta, tela. 

Third Words of Verses. — Sequi, foris, 
pati, tuis, domi, patet, puto, palam, ferunt. 

Fourth Words of Verses. — Premonstrant, 
proritant, promittunt, protendunt, producunt, 
monstrabunt, progignent, prsenarrant, promul- 
gant. 

Fifth Words of Verses. —Tempora, pocula, 

relia, verbera, lumina, foedera, agmina, crim- 
ina, sidera. 

Sixth Words of Verses. — Dura, seepe, que- 
dam, acerba, prava, multa, dira, nigra, seeva. 


PENTAMETER. 


First Words of Verses. —Tetrica, ardua, 
perfida, improba, sordida, impia, tristia, turpia, 
noxia. 

Second Words of Verses. — Prestabunt, 
prescribunt, concludunt, preedicunt, perficiunt, 
consummant, conglomerant, significant, procu- 
rant. 

Third Words of Verses. — Dura, acta, vina, 
verba, dicta, facta, labra, arma, astra. 

Fourth Words of Verses. — »>:\osa, puden- 
da, proterva, nefanda, crue: superba, mo- 
lesta, sinistra, maligna. 

Fifth Words of Verses. — Nova, aliis, tibi, 
viris, scio, mea, malis, vides, mihi. 

Now, it will be easily perceived, that any six 
of these words in the hexameter, and any five in 
the pentameter series, if taken in their respec- 
tive numerical order, as regards their position 
in the verse, will form a verse correct in pros- 
ody, and containing a certain modicum of mean- 
ing. Who devised ‘‘ this ingenious trick,’’ I am 
unable to say; but may presume that it, like 
other learnedly-laborious trifles of a similar des- 
cription, emanated from thecloisters of the olden 
time. I believe the compiler of a much more 
important work, the Gradus ad Parnassum, 
is still unknown. 





My calculation, with respect to the number 
of different verses that can be formed from these 
words, differs considerably from that of I. H. A. 
According to Cocker, six series of nine words, 
9xX9X9X9XIXY, will afford 531,441 different 
hexameter verses; and, by the same oft-quoted 
authority, 9X9X9X9X9, will give 59,049 pen- 
tameter verses. Making in all, 590,490 verses; 
rather more than forty-five times as many as 
are contained in the whole writings of Virgil ! 
The classical reader will readily observe some 
peculiarities in this system of verse-making, 
sufficiently obvious to save the time and space 
required for their indication here. 

The Latin verse-making machine, that was 
exhibited at the Egyptian Hall in 1845 (the 
‘© What Is It?’? year of exhibition notoriety), 
was undoubtedly constructed by the aid of the 
words given above. I fancy that any one, pos- 
sessing but a slight amount of mechanical inge- 
nuity, by taking his text from this Note, could 
readily make a similar machine. 

With respect to the tables, which I have al- 
ready shown are constructed from the words, 
Solomon Lowe, ‘*Schoolmaster at Hammer- 
smith,’’ in his Arithmetic (London, 1749), in- 
forms us that one John Peters, in 1677, to give 
the feat an air of mystery, distributed the let- 
ters into tables : 


** And to strengthen the paradox, he entitled 
the piece ‘ Artificial Versifying; ’ whereby any 
one of ordinary capacity, though he understands 
not one word of Latin, may be taught immedi- 
ately to make 590,490 hexameter and pentame- 
ter verses, true Latin, true verse, and good 
sense.’” 


I do not recollect having met with John Pe- 
ters in print; probably, if it were worth the 
trouble, Professor de Morgan could tell us some- 
thing about him. 

Before I part from Lowe, the subjoined speci- 
men of arithmetical trifling may amuse the 
reader. He tells us that the two following 
verses : 


‘« Lex, rex, grex, res, spes, jus, thus, sal, sol 
(bona), lux, laus.”’ 

‘* Mars, mors, sors, fraus, feex, styx, nox, 
crux, pus (mala), vis, lis.’’ 


without changing the positions of ‘* mala’? and 
‘*bona,’’ may be varied 79,833,600 ways : 


‘* Which would compose above 249 volumes, 
each volume containing 2,000 pages, every page 
divided into two columns, and each column to 
contain eighty verses; which, at a penny the 
sheet, would amount to £518 15s. And, sup- 
posing them bound for 5s. a volume, the binding 
would cost £62 5s.; and the worth of the whole 
would be £581.”’ 
W. PINKERTON. 

— Notes and Queries. 
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ENGLISH MANNERS ON A FRENCH THEATRE. 


Part of an article from Chambers’ Journal. 
ENGLISH MANNERS ON A FRENCH THE- 
ATRE. 

One evening I found myself forming part 
of a large and most attentive audience within 
the walls of the Opéra Comique, one of the 
prettiest theatres in Paris. It had been re- 
cently honored with a visit from our Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the drop-scene had 
been beautifully painted anew in their honor. 
It was divided into two compartments, repre- 
senting on the one side the Emperor’s recep- 
tion in London, and on the other that of the 
Queen in Paris. Very rich and tasteful were 
the decorations, the scenery, and the whole 
getting-up of the performances, which con- 
sisted of two dramas. The first was a slight 
and thoroughly French piece, of which the 
story, even with the aid of the libretto, was 
notvery clear. M. le Baron, elegantly dressed, 
strutted about the stage, furiously vociferating 
at Madame la Baronne; who, in her turn, 
hurled foul scorn and defiance at a plebeian 
lover; who, in his turn, was followed and 
caressed by a pretty grisette; who, in her 
turn, was tried to be kissed by M. le Baron. 
Everything, however, we may hope, came 
right in the end; for in the pretty concluding 
tableau, the lovers, plebeian and aristocratic, 
appeared ranged in proper corresponding 
pairs. This being terminated, the piéce de 
résistance of the night commenced, Le Songe 
dune Nuit d’été, Opéra Comique. This 
piece, in accordance with the prevailing An- 
glomania, was designed to illustrate English 
life and manners during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, her majesty being one of the prin- 
cipal dramatis persone. These were as fol- 
low: ‘‘ William Shakspeare; Falstaff, general 
guardian of the royal park of Richmond ; Lord 
Latimer Jeremy, tavern-keeper ; Jarius, for- 
est-guard, a mute personage; Elizabeth ; 
Olivia; Nelly, niece of Jeremy.” 

The first scene opens in the tavern of the 
Siren, on the banks of the Thames at London, 
where Falstaff is giving a grand banquet in 
honor of ‘‘ the great poet Shakspeare.”? 

Ere the arrival of this guest, however, ‘two 
masked women precipitate themselves into the 
tavern.”” These are Queen Elizabeth and 
“Miss Olivia,” who, having been present 
Incognito at the representation of one of Shak- 
speare’s plays, were frightened on their return 
by a thunder-storm, and naturally took refuge 
at the Siren. 
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‘¢ Ah, madame,’’ is Miss Olivia’s exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ what imprudence! ”’ 

‘*Ts it not natural,’ replies the Queen, 
‘that this young poet should interest me? 
I have never seen him ; and I am curious to 
know whether the nobleness of his features 
corresponds to the elevation of his mind ; for 
he will one day be the first poet of England.” 

** But,”’ objects the maid of honor, ‘‘ what 
morals he has! What scandalous conduct ! ”’ 

‘* Ah!” replies Elizabeth, ‘‘ why has he 
not near him a powerful friendship, to snatch 
him from that abyss in which his lofty intel- 
ligence threatens to perish ! ’’ 

Olivia, however, reminds her majesty of 
the danger they run from drunken sailors, 
&e., when Elizabeth, showing her some pieces 
of parchment, replies : 

‘* Look, Olivia, these are blank signatures 
of the high-sheriff, with which my prudence 
is always furnished; and I need only trace 
some lines above the signature in order to 
secure aid and obedience.’’ 

Despite, however, of this laudable precau- 
tion, both ladies are considerably taken aback 
by the entrance of Sir John Falstaff, who 
begins immediately to make melodious love to 
them. They all sing a trio together; and 
then Falstaff informs them that he is very 
much occupied with the ‘‘ organization of a 
banquet to féte Shakspeare, who has surnamed 
me his shadow, the great shadow of the great 
Shakspeare.’’ 

The ladies then, on Sir John’s invitation, 
consent to repair to his house at Richmond, 
where he promises soon to rejoin them, and 
to improvise a little supper; ‘‘ for,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘in my quality of general hunting- 
guardian of Richmond, I eat the best deer — 
the Queen ‘does not reckon them—and the 
finest fruits, leaving the second quality for 
her majesty.” 

“Ah!” remarks Elizabeth, “‘ the royal 
residences have need of great reform.”’ 

However, before they can retire, Shakspeare 
and a crowd of guests rush in, obliging the 
ladies to take refuge in an inner room. The 
chorus ‘‘ sing the glory of Shakspeare ;’’ and 
he, turning to the actors and actresses, sings : 
‘* For this evening change thy madness, come, 
my dear Hamlet; and tasting this malvoisie, 
drink healths with Macbeth. And you, my 
sensitive Ophelia, fill up their glasses ; thanks 
to you, let Macbeth forget both his wife and 
his remorse ! ”’ 
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Jeremy entering with solemnity, Sir Wil- 
liam is served ! 

Many scenes equally true to English life 
and character succeed. There is an under 
love-plot between Miss Olivia and a certain 
Lord Latimer, who is very naturally jealous 
at the equivocal situations in which he finds 
his lady-love. We will translate part of a 
dialogue which takes place téte-a-téte between 
the poet and the Queen, when the former is 
more than half-tipsy. He tries to make her 
remove her mask, which she refuses to do, 
telling him, at the same time, that she knows 
‘all the details of his life.’’ 


*¢ That ’s more than I do [says Shakspeare] ; 
for I have forgotten many things.’’ 

Elizabeth. Thou art called William Shak- 
speare. Thy natal town is Strafford, in the 
county of Warwick. 

Shakspeare. Yes; I can remember having 
in my early childhood tended flocks in vast soli- 
tudes, on mountain-sides, in the midst of the 
silent majesty of nature ; alone, at night, beneath 
the starsof heaven. That was the most dreamy, 
perhaps the most fertile, and, assuredly, the 
happiest period of my life ! 

Eliz. At the age of eighteen, you married a 
woman of six-and-twenty. 

Shak. (sighing). O, that detail I can never 
forget. 

Eliz. Two years afterwards, your wife died. 

Shak. It is our duty to be grateful for the 
benefits of the gods. 

— From that time you led a wandering 

e. 

Shak. True. 

Eliz. Poor and sick, you repaired to Lon- 
don, where you became a prompter, then an 
actor, then an author. 

Shak. (astonished). Who are you, who thus 
know my past life ? 

Eliz. Do you wish that, in two words, I 
should tell you your present? 

Shak. Let us hear. 

[He approaches a sideboard and fills a goblet. 

Eliz. William Shakspeare, in proportion as 
your reputation increases, your character be- 
comes debased ; and every day you degrade the 
genius which God has given you. 


And so the dialogue proceeds; the poet 
drinking at intervals, until the queen says ; 
**Enough, Shakspeare; enough, I pray of 
you! Already your eyes are obscured, your 
steps falter.” The reply to this is an ardent 
declaration of love ; the queen says: ‘* Wil- 
liam! de grice!” and the scene terminates 
by Falstaff and all his crew rushing in, threat- 
ening to throw Jeremy and all his household 
goods into the Thames, because he refused to 
give them more wine. The poor landlord 





ENGLISH MANNERS ON A FRENCH THEATRE. 


compromises the matter by producing some 
bottles of Madeira. Elizabeth, meantime, 
has covered Shakspeare — now dead drunk — 
with a splendid mantle, singing as she did so : 


* Ah, let us hide this great man from injury 
Like a mutilated chef-d’euvre. 
I shall succeed, I hope, in being his guardian- 
angel.’? 

She takes one of the sheriff's papers from 
her pocket, and retires into an inner room, 
where Olivia is. This paper she then causes 
Nelly to place in the bottom of the glass from 
which Falstaff is about to drink. He reads 
it with great surprise, and finds it is an order 
to transport Shakspeare instantly to Rich- 
mond. Then Elizabeth appears to him by 
moonlight, and a strange love-scene ensues ; 
after which, however, the queen assures Miss 
Olivia, that ‘‘if the woman be not mistress 
of her feelings, the queen will be mistress of 
her greatness and her glory!”’ Afterwards, 
the poor maid of honor is forced to swear 
stoutly to the poet, that his having seen the 
queen was all fancy —‘‘a mere midsummer 
night’s dream.” 

So the various entanglements of the piece 
goon. Falstaff is threatened with hanging, 
and escapes through the intervention of Shak- 
speare, whom the queen at length considera- 
bly enlightens on the subject of her own iden- 
tity, while she assures him that her feelings 
towards him can be only those of ‘‘ a friend, 
who is at the same time a queen.’? The 
piece concludes with singing, Elizabeth chant- 
ing to the lords and courtiers : 

**To you, my lords and gentlemen, and to all 


who desire the glory of our country, I present a 
noble genius.”’ 


Then to Shakspeare : 

** Come, William, let my voice encourage thee ; 
Come, my poet, to the work ! 
Cause to revive in thy writings 
The kings and warriors of thy country.’’ 


Chorus — Glory to the queen, 
Noble sovereign ! 


Elizabeth to Shakspeare (with enthusiasm) : 
** God wills it— God ordains it ! 


Yes, thy splendor shines 
On thy native country ! 


Thy glory, poet, 

Is also my conquest, 
For it is reflected 

On my royal crown !”’ 


And so ends this exquisite delineation of 
English character. It was not, we believe, 
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the piece performed on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s visit; and the more’s the pity; 
for would it not have been ‘‘a dainty dish to 
set before the Queen? ”’ 

How is it that our kindly, well-intentioned 
neighbors know so little about us? It cer- 
tainly is not for want of constant intercourse ; 
for, as we said before, our countrymen liter- 
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ally swarm in Paris, and announcements 
tempting to cheap locomotion, couched in 
that peculiar French-English dialect, may be 
read at every corner. What John Bull could 
possibly refuse to bring his whole family to 
Paris, even including the youngest born, when 
assured that ‘infants on the knee voyage 
without rétribution !”’ 





Cuimneys. — Strange though it be, yet, 
thanks to the learned John Beckmann, of the 
University of Gottingen, it is a recognized fact 
in domestic history, that, previous to the period 
of the 14th century, chimneys were unknown 
throughout the world. The ‘‘ Focus’’ of the 
Romans, and the ‘‘ Heorth ’’ of the Saxons, were 
constructed in the centre of the apartments de- 
signed to be warmed by fires; and no conduct- 
ing tubes were erected over them to carry away 
the smoke. An Italian writer of the 14th cen- 
tury, relating the improvements lately made in 
the habits of his countrymen, has the following 
instance: ‘* Now,’’ says he, ‘there are many 
chimneys in one house to carry away the smoke 
from the various fires; whereas, before the year 
of Christ 1820, in houses of the same rank there 
was no chimney whatever. One fire only was 
made in the middle of the house beneath the 
apex of the roof; round this the family assem- 
bled in a circle, and there they cooked their 
food.’? (In Muratori, vol. xvi. p. 582.) Does 
not this explain certain phrases in common use 
time out of mind, —as ‘‘ all around the domes- 
tic hearth,’’ and ‘* the family circle’?? How 
suites of rooms above each other in the same 
building, stories as they are called, could be 
conveniently warmed in this manner, it seems 
difficult to explain. That they were so warmed 
is obvious to any one who will take the pains to 
examine the rafters in the ample roofs of any of 
our ancient mansions that have remained intact 
to the present day; they will be found uni- 
formly, and in every part, blackened by smoke. 
The well-known law of the Norman Conqueror, 
and his curfew-bell, still heard in our oldest and 
principal towns and parishes, sufficiently testify 
as to the practice in England during what is 
termed the middle ages, Of primitive chimneys 
in this country there are, however, remaining 
examples. There are some ancient rooms be- 
longing to the Abbey of Abington, in Berkshire, 
lately used as a brewery. In one of these there 
is, or was, a fireplace with a chimney attached 
toit. It has slender pillars on either side, with 
octagonal shafts, ornamented with capitals of 
foliage in the style of Henry the Third’s time. 
A figure of this curious hearth is given in the 





‘* Magna Britannia,’’ vol. 1. p. 211. Another 
example has been met with by us. There is, or 
was, an old mansion-house in the Isle of Thanet, 
known by the name of Manstone Court, having 
been the residence of a family of that name, and 
of some importance in the vicinity, for many 
generations. The family has been long since 
extinct, and their residence converted into a 
farm-house. It was a timbered house of high 
antiquity. Adjoining to it was, nay, is, a do- 
mestic chapel, built of flint, and though not of 
equal age, yet certainly of a date not more re- 
cent than the end of the 14th or the beginning 
of the 15th century. This oratory still subsists, 
though roofless and in ruin, and one of its walls 
has a very complete chimney constructed within 
it. The venerable mansion has, alas! been 
lately taken down, but the present writer knew 
it well, and has seen the rafters of its roof black 
as ebony with the hearth-fires of the middle ages. 
— Literary Gazette. ' 





Count Borowtaskt, the celebrated Polish 
dwarf, died at his residence, the Bank’s Cot- 
tage, near Durham, on September 5, 1837, aged 
ninety-eight. His remains were placed near 
those of the late Mr. Stephen Kemble, in the 
nine altars in Durham Cathedral. The person 
of the Count, though of diminutive formation, 
was of the completest symmetry, his height be- 
ing short of thirty-six inches. In former times 
he travelled on the Continent, as well as in the 
United Kingdom. About sixty years ago, hav- 
ing been casually seen by some of the prebenda- 
ries of Durham, he was prevailed upon by that 
body to take up his abode in the above cottage 
for life, they engaging to allow him a handsome 
income, which he enjoyed up to his death. The 
Count was an excellent wit and humorist, and 
full of information as to foreign parts, as well as 
being acquainted with several languages, which 
made his company much courted by the gentry 
of the city and neighborhood. When young he 
married. It is rather remarkable that the 
Count had brothers and sisters, some of them 
above six feet. Mr. Bonomi, the architect, took 
a full cast of him. — Gent. Mag., Oct. 1837. 








804 BAILY’S TOUR IN UNSETTLED, NORTH AMERICA. 


From The Atheneum. 
Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of 
North America in 1796 and 1797. By the 
late Francis Baily. Baily Brothers. 


Tue charge of hasty publication cannot be 
brought against this work. The journey de- 
scribed was made at the early age of twenty- 
two, and although Mr. Baily lived to a ripe 
old age, he did not think proper to commit 
his narrative to the press; and the Editor, 
Prof. De Morgan, states that it is now pub- 
lished more for the purpose of completing 
the remarkable biography of Mr. Baily by 
Sir John Herschel, which was drawn up at 
the request of the Astronomical Society, and 
which is prefixed to the present volume, than 
as a book of travel. But although the style 
is extremely juvenile, yet the general reader 
who may not be interested in Mr. Baily’s 
life will find this journal instructive and cu- 
rious, as it describes a large portion of North 
America when it was a wilderness. 

Mr. Baily sailed from England in 1795, and 
after a perilous voyage landed in Norfolk, in 
Virginia. From thence he went to New 
+m. agelle the Alleghanies to Pittsburgh, 
and descended the Ohio and the Mississippi 
in an open boat to New Orleans. Being 
disappointed in finding a ship for New York, 
he journeyed to that city through the wilder- 
ness, and passed eleven months without the 
shelter of a civilized roof. During these 
wanderings he encountered many adventures 
which are related with great modesty, for Mr. 
Baily was always very chary of alluding to 
the dangers which he had braved and the 
hardships which he had endured. 

The following account of the passage of a 
river now crossed by the iron steam-horse, 
is a good specimen of the incidents which 
formerly attended travel in America : 


** At the place where we had to cross it, it 
was above a quarter of a mile wide, and flowed 
with so rapid a stream, that it was with diffi- 
culty that a person (breast high) could stand 
against it; at the same time it appeared to glide 
along in silent dignity, with its surface smooth 
and unruffled, and its body dark and clear, at 
once proclaiming the depth and importance cf 
the current. Our first consideration was, how 
we were to overcome this tremendous obstacle. 
We had nocanoe nor other vessel with us, neither 
was there time for making one, as it would 
have taken up two or three days, and perhaps 
we could not have accomplished it at last. We 
observed in several places about here the similar 
attempts of other persons for this purpose, but 





they had all been left unfinished. Our only re- 
source was, to make a raft for our baggage, and 
to drive our horses over as we had been used to 
do before. Even this was a laborious undertak- 
ing, as we had to cut down all the wood for this 
purpose, and there were only two tomahawks in 
the whole party, by which we were to fell the 
trees and cut their trunks up into proper lengths 
for the rafts. However, as there was no other 
means left of arriving at the opposite shore, we 
determined upon this as the least evil of the 
two. Having come to this resolution, we suffered 
our horses to wander among the cane-brakes in 
search of pasture, and then kindled a fire and 
dressed some provisions for our breakfast. This 
ended, we all set to, in order to accomplish our 
design, and immediately many noble trees fell a 
victim to our expedition. We cut their trunks 
up into pieces of about six or eight feet long, and 
binding several of them together with the stalks 
of the vine (of which there is a vast quantity 
all over the woods), formed the foundation of 
three separate rafts, for we found that neither 
one nor two would be able to contain all our 
baggage. This accomplished, we placed on the 
top a layer of bark, or a quantity of dry sticks, 
on which we fixed our packs in order that they 
might not get wet, and, tying ropes to each of 
these rafts, we had to swim with them across 
this rapid current like so many horses drawing 
acart! A tremendous undertaking ! and which 
I review now with a degree of horror and 
affright ! Besides, as the forming of our rafts 
and the placing of our packs thereon was wholly 
accomplished im the river (where we were 
obliged to work almost naked from morning till 
near sunset without relaxation), it so enervated 
us, that we were in but improper condition to 
swim across with them that evening. However, 
Mr. Robb and three of his messmates (who had 
made two rafts between them) determined upon 
taking theirs over that evening. As to my own 
part, as our raft was the largest of the three, I 
preferred delaying till the morning; and it was 
fortunate I did.’’ 


These roughings seem to have given Mr. 
Baily a zest for perilous enterprise, for he 
was anxious to follow up his American wan- 
derings by African exploration. But fate 
ordered matters otherwise, and he settled 
down as a stockbroker, and subsequently be- 
came famous for his astronomical science. 
Had the present Journal been published 
when it was written, it would undoubtedly 
have made a name for its author among en- 
terprising travellers; and Prof. De Morgan, 
by editing and recommending the publica- 
tion of this posthumous work, has certainly 
increased Mr. Baily’s reputation. 
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Sunpay, April 9th.— We started by day- 
light. We had observed a canoe ahead of us 
the preceding day, and for the sake of com- 
pany wished we could have overtaken it ; 

ut as the person who was in it did not seem 
disposed to stop for us, we soon lost sight of 
him, as he proceeded along much faster than 
we. However, this morning we observed the 
same vessel behind us, and in a short time it 
came alongside. It contained but one old 
man, accompanied by his dog and his gun, 
and a few things lying at the bottom of the 
canoe. We called to him to come into our 
boat, which he accordingly did ; and after a 
little conversation, our guest proved to be 
old Colonel Boon, the first discoverer of the 
now flourishing State of Kentucky. I was 
extremely happy in having an opportunity 
of conversing with the hero of so many 
adventures, a relation of which is drawn up 
and published in Imlay’s Geography. Hap- 
pening to have this account by me, I read it 
over to him, and he confirmed all that was 
there related of him. I could observe the 
old man’s face brighten up at the mention 
of any of those transactions in which he had 
taken so active a part; and upon my advert- 
ing particularly to his adventure in August, 
1778, with the Indians of Boonsborough (a 
considerable town, so called from the re- 
markableness of the transaction, and the 
fame of its founder), where they, with most 
barefaced deceit, endeavored to take him and 
his men prisoners, he entered upon the sub- 
ject with all the minuteness imaginable, and 
as descriptively as if it had recently hap- 
pened. He then made us follow him in his 
narration, —how he was taken prisoner by 
the Indians, and carried a tour round the 
lakes with them ; and the old man inter- 
spersed his tale with many a pleasing anec- 
dote and interesting observation. He took 
(in truly an Indian style) a drop of water, and 
on a board he marked out the whole course 
of his travels ; and, though I showed him a 
map, he continued on, after barely looking 
at it, and would not be diverted from the one 


which he had formed with his own finger. 
Upon asking him whether it did not give him 
a secret satisfaction to behold a province (in 
the discovery and settlement of which he 
held so conspicuous part) rise from a desert 
wilderness, and at once to flourish in arts 
and sciences and the conveniences of life, in 
all the maturity of old age, he shook his 
head, and, with a significant frown, said 
they were got too proud; and then began to 
enter into the disadvantages of great improve- 
mentsof society. I easily conceived his mean- 
ing, and soon found that he was one of that 
class of men who, from nature and habit, 
was nearly allied in disposition and manners 
to an Indian, and may be ranked under those 
who form the first class of settlers in a coun- 
try. He said he hada great deal of land 
given him on the first settlement of the coun- 
try; but that when society began to form 
around him, he moved off, and divided his 
lands among his relations, unwilling (as he 
expressed himself) to live among men who 
were shackled in their habits, and would not 
enjoy uncontrolled the free blessings which 
nature had bestowed upon them. Since this 
time, he told me he had spent his time a great 
deal on the frontiers; and at this present 
moment he said he was going to hunt for 
beavers in some pee corner of the 
woods, where undisturbed he might pursue 
this amusement, and enjoy the pleasures 
arising from a secluded and solitary life. 
He said that last night when we missed him 
he had put ashore in a little creek, on ac- 
count of the weather, and that after takin 
some refreshment, he threw his blanket roun 
him, and, lying down in his canoe, fell 
asleep. I was much pleased with the old 
man’s conversation, as he appeared to be one 
who had seen a great deal of the world, 
though in its most uncultivated state ; never- 
theless, being a man of strong natural parts, 
his observations on the different objects which 
had passed before him rendered the half-hour 
he stopped with us very interesting and 
amusing.— Baily’s Journal. 





Mrs. Pitxrnaton’s ‘* Memorrs.’??—I have 
lately looked into The Memoirs of Mrs. Leti- 
tia Pilkington, wife to the Rev. Mr. Matth. 
Pilkington, written by herself, 2 vols. 8vo., 
Dublin, 1748. It is a curious production of 
its kind, and contains many anecdotes of Dean 
Swift and his contemporaries in Ireland; but it 
1s not by any means suitable for general reading. 
Is it a narrative of facts? and if so, who was 
Mrs. Pilkington? Any information will oblige. 

ABHBA, 

[Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs are written with 
great sprightliness and wit, and describe the 
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different humors of mankind very naturally; 
but they must, as to facts (says Chalmers), be 
read with the caution necessary in the Apologies 
of the Bellamys and Baddelys of our own day. 
Mrs. Pilkington was the intimate friend of Swift 
(see Scott’s edition of Swift’s MWorks), who 
thought very highly of her intellectual faculties, 
of which her power of memory would seem to 
have been the most remarkabke, if it be true, as 
stated, that she was able to repeat’ almost the 
whole of Shakspeare by heart. Gonsult Cib- 
ber’s Lives; Biographica Dramatica; and any 
of our Biographical Dictionaries for her. per- 
sonal history. — Votes and Queries. 
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SILVIO PELLICO, 
IMPRISONED IN THE VENETIAN PIOMBI. 


[** Another change of apartments now took place. The 
new room, which was also under the Piombi, had two win- 
dows — the one looking out on the palace of the patriarch ; 
the other, small and high up in the wall, could only be 
reached by placing a chair on the table, but when attained, 
it commanded a view of great part of the city and the la- 
goon. In some apartments opposite the window, lived a poor 
family, who soon evinced the kind sympathy they felt for 
the prisoner by their compassionate gestures. .... These 
consolations were renewed night and morning: when the 
lamps were lighted, and the windows about to be closed, 
the children used to call from their window : ‘Good-night, 
Silvio;’ and the mother, emboldened by the darkness, 
would repeat in a tone of emotion: ‘Good-night.’”— 
Pellico’s Memoirs of his Ten Years’ Captivity.) 


Tue captive stood in his dungeon drear: no 
friendly aid was nigh; 

And from his eye the gushing tear fell in mute 
agony; 

He gazed upon his prison’s walls, upon its floor 
of stone, 

And thought upon his dreary lot — a prisoner 
there alone. 


For weeks had passed since first within those 
gloomy walls confined, 
In loneliness and weariness, a captive, he had 


pined; 
And, like a cagéd bird, his heart was panting to 
free; . 
Yet time went on, and still there came no hopes 
of liberty. Fs 


The sun was shining clear and bright; the air 
was fresh and free; 

The golden light was glancing on the waters of 
the sea; 

And e’en within that chamber dim a radiance it 
‘made, 

And round the lonely prisoner the glowing sun- 
light played. 


He climbed up to his casement high, for through 
its narrow bars 
He loved to gaze upon the sky and on the glim- 
mering stars; 
All Venice in her loveliness lay stretched beneath 
his eye, 
With her towers, and spires, and cupolas, and 
glowing sea and sky. 


And from the Campanilé’s dome, when the air 
was soft and clear, 
The sound of human voices was wafted to his 


ear; 
And when the eve was falling, the gondeliere’s 
strain 
Would bring the days when he was free back to 
his thoughts again. 


And thus he stood in musings deep, and thought 
upon life’s storms; 
When, at a casement opposite, he saw two child- 
ish forms : 
He marked their earnest pitying glance, their 
looks of sympathy, 
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For him, the lonely captive, in the dreaded 
Piombi. 


And gentle words of pitying love fell from those 
children fair, 

And like the dew on parchéd ground, stole softly 
on his ear. 

Though youthful were his comforters, yet it was 
sweet to know 

That there were some who pitied him, his loneli- 
ness and woe. 


When morning’s rosy fingers touched the purple 
hills with gold, 

And ere the deep cathedral bell its matin sum- 
mons tolled, 

Before the city’s busy hum rose on the stiliy air, 
It bore their morning greeting to the captive 
prisoner. 


And when the stars were shining, and night’s 
silvery veil hung low, 

And when the pacing sentry’s step grew slow, 
and still more slow, 

When silence in the city reigned, and darkness 
hid from sight, 

Those welcome voices came again : ‘* Poor Silvio, 


good-night.”’ 


And dearer to the captive’s ear were those soft 
whispered words 

Than strains of sweetest music, or lays of tune- 
ful birds : 

They helped to soothe his troubled heart, his 
darkened way to cheer, 

To keep alive the torch of hope, and bid him not 
despair. 


And oft when years had onward rolled, and he 
again was free, 
In aaa he _ appear once more a prisoner 


Again he aon "his casement gazed upon the sea 
and sky, 

Again he heard those treasured words of child- 
hood’s sympathy. 

— Chambers’ Journal. E. P. 





NEVER jumps a sheep that’s frightened 
Over any fence whatever, 

Over wall, or fence, or timber, 

But a second follows after, 

And a third upon the second, 

And a fourth, and fifth, and so on, 
First a sheep and then a dozen, 

Till they all, in quick succession, 
One by one have got clear over. 

So misfortunes, almost always, 
Follow after one another, 

Seem to watch each other, always, 
When they see the tail uplifted, 

In the air the tail uplifted, 

As the sorrow leapeth over; 

So they follow, thicker, faster, 

Till the air of earth seems darkened 
With the tails of sad misfortunes. 
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A ROGUE’S LIFE. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
CHAPTER I. 

Iam going to try if I can’t write some- 
thing about myself. My life has been rather 
a queer one. It may not seem particularly 
useful or respectable; but it has been, in 
some respects, adventurous; and that may 
give it claims to be read, even in the most 
prejudiced circles. I am an example of some 
of the workings of the social system of this 
illustrious country on the individual native ; 
and, if I may say so without unbecomin 
vanity, I should like to quote myself for the 
edification of my countrymen. 

Who am I? Uncommonly well connected. 
I came into this world with the great ad- 
vantage of having Lady Malkinshaw for a 
grandmother, her ladyship’s daughter for a 
mother, and Francis James Softly, Esq., 
M. D. (commonly called Doctor Softly) for a 
father. I put my father last, because he was 
not so wl connected as my mother, and my 
grandmother first, because she was the best 
connected of the three. I have been, am 
still, and may continue to be, a Rogue ; but 

hope Iam not abandoned enough yet to 
forget the respect that is due to rank. On 
this account, 1 trust, nobody will show such 
want of regard for my feelings as to expect 
me to say much about my mother’s brother. 
That inhuman person committed an outrage 
on his famil a making a fortune in the 
soap and candle trade. I apologize for men- 
tioning him, even in an accidental way. 
The fact is, he left my sister, Annabella, a 
legacy of rather a peculiar kind, saddled 
with certain conditions which indirectly af- 
fected me ; but this passage of family history 
need not be produced just yet. I apologize 
a second time for alluding to money matters 
before it was absolutely necessary. Let me 
get back to a pleasing and reputable sub- 
ject, by saying a word or two more about my 
father. 

Tam rather afraid that Doctor Softly was 
not a sharp medical man ; for in spite of his 
great connections, he did not get a very mag- 
nificent practice as a physician. As a gen- 
eral practitioner, he méght have bought a 
comfortable business, with a house and snug 
-shop attached ; but the son-in-law of 
falkinshaw was obliged to hold up 
his head, and set up his carriage, and live in 
a street near a fashionable square, and keep 
an expensive and clumsy footman to answer 
the door, instead of a cheap and tidy house- 
maid. How he managed to ‘‘ maintain his 
position ’’ (that is the right phrase) I never 
could tell. His wife did not bring him a 
farthing. When the honorable and gallant 
baronet, her father, died, he left the widowed 
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Lady Malkinshaw with her worldly affairs 
in a curiously involved state. Her son (of 
whom I feel truly ashamed to be obliged to 
speak again so soon) made an effort to ex- 
tricate his mother — involved himself in a 
series of unfathomable messes, which com- 
mercial people call, I believe, transactions 
— struggled for a little while to get out of 
them in the character of an independent 
gentleman — failed —and then spiritlessly 
availed himself of the oleaginous refuge of 
the soap and candle trade. His mother al- 
ways looked down upon him after this; but 


g| borrowed money of him also— in order to 


show, I suppose, that her maternal interest 
in her son was not quite extinct. My father 
tried to follow her example — in his wife’s 
interests, of course; but the soap-boiler 
brutally buttoned up his pockets, and told 
my father to go into business*for himself. 
Thus it happened that we were certainly a 
poor family, in spite of the fine appearance 
we made, the fashionable street we lived in, 
the neat brougham we kept, and the clumsy 
_e expensive footman who answered our 
oor. 

What was to be done with me in the way 
of education? If my father had consulted his 
means, I should have been sent to a chea 
commercial academy ; but he had to consult 
his relationship to Lady Malkinshaw ; so I 
was sent to one of the most fashionable and 
famous of the great public schools. I will 
not mention it by name, because I don’t think 
the masters would be proud of my connection 
with it. 

The reader has probably been into the pit 
of the opera, on the night of an attractive 
performance, and has seen to what a condi 
tion the lower middle classes are reduced 
when they will intrude themselves into a 
place dedicated to the pleasures of rich and 
titled people. He is aware that these unfor- 
tunates pay the sum of seven shillings each 
for admission to a building in which no seat 
is guaranteed to them for their money. He 
has seen them congregating before closed 
doors — a mob disguised for the occasion in 
evening costume, the men in black trousers, 
and the women with bare shoulders— ready, 
when the bolt is undone, to scramble for the 
places which their money has not secured for 
them beforehand. They push in with might 
and main; the nimbler and stronger secure 
seats ; the rest—men and women together — 
stand in the gangway for the whole evening, 
if they can, or sit down wearily on dirty 
steps and unpossessed corners of benches, 
when they can stand no longer. All around 
them are comfortable boxes, reserved for the 
distinguished people who can roll to the 
theatre in their carriages; between them 
and the stage are snug seats kept empty for 
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the other distinguished le who can 
gold instead of silver. Pier these rich al 
titled spectators the place affords every pos- 
sible luxury ; for the payer of seven shillings 
it provides almost every conceivable discom- 
fort. Has it ever occurred to the opera-going 
reader that these poor members of the 
audience have no business in the rich theatre, 
and that the neglectful manner in which they 
are treated there is, in effect, a not very 
roundabout method of reminding them of 
this, if they could only be brought to under- 
stand it—a practical rebuke, unfeelingly 
administered to a foolish ambition? Wh 
will they try to nibble at the fashionable 
luxury of which they cannot afford to pur- 
chase a comfortable meal? Why don’t the 
go to a cheap theatre of their own, to with 
they can walk in their every-day costume, 
and in which they can secure the best place 
to be had for less than the seven shillings 
which secure them nothing but admission 
inside the doors at the other place? Why 
can’t they do this? And when will they see 
that they have no business among the rich 
ple, and, what is more, that the rich 
people themselves (I say nothing of the pur- 
veyors of entertainment to the rich people) 
evidently think so? 

If these thoughts have ever occurred to you 
at the opera, you will be at no loss to under- 
stand what my position was at the fashiona- 
ble public school. The allowance my father 
could afford to give me would have made me 
happy at a commercial academy ; but as it 
was about a tenth part of the allowance 
which the rich fathers of the other boys were 
able to give them, it only made me wretched 
at the fashionable public school. I was one 
of the outside standers in the pit, looking at 
my fortunate superiors in the boxes and stalls. 
‘* You are the son of a gentleman,’’ said my 
father, at parting, ‘‘ and you are going to be 
educated among gentlemen, where you will 
make aristocratic connections that will be of 
the greatest use to you in after life.”” There 
is a remarkable observance of form in the 
talking of arrant nonsense. Wisdom utters 
itself in varying phrases and tones; but 
folly has its set forms of expression, which 
seem to suit alike all the talkers of a whole 
generation. I have heard that lamentable 
commonplace about the ‘‘ making of aristo- 
cratic connections,’’ repeated fifty times, by 
fifty different parents, invariably in the exact 
form of words which I have just quoted, with 
the same solemn assurance of expression, and 
the same bland contentment of tone which I 
remember as characteristic of the Doctor, 
when he and I parted at the school door : 
‘* Make aristocratic connections!”’ I was a 
practical boy, and I set to work to make 
money instead. It was impossible for me to 
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associate comfortably with my school fellows, 
with such an allowance as I possessed. I 
earned money, therefore, by doing lessons for 
dunces, saved it when I could, and lent my 
savings to young spendthrifts, at extravagant 
rates of interest. I led a surreptitious life 
of it, both in the school and in the play- 
ground, and learnt my first lessons in the oc- 
cult science of Roguery under the very shadow 
of the aristocratic connections. I was found 
out, I was flogged, lectured, sent to Coventry. 
I ran away, and was flogged again. I ran 
away three times, and was flogged three 
times. I made four aristocratic connections, 
and had four pitched battles with them ; 
three thrashed me, and one I thrashed. I 
learnt to play at cricket, to hate rich people, 
to cure warts, to write Latin verses, to swim, 
to recite speeches, to cook kidneys on toast, 
to draw caricatures of the masters, to con- 
strue Greek plays, to black boots, and to re- 
receive kicks and serious advice resignedly. 
Who will say that the fashionable public 
school was of no use to me after that? 

After I left school, I had the narrowest 
escape possible of intruding myself into 
another place of accommodation for distin- 
guished people ; in other words, I was very 
nearly being sent to college. Fortunately for 
me, my father lost a law-suit just in the nick 
of time, and was obliged to scrape together 
every farthing of available money that he 

ssessed to pay for the wee of going to 

aw. If he could have saved his seven shil 
lings, he would certainly have sent me to 
scramble for a place in the pit of the great 
university theatre ; but his purse was empty, 
and his son was not eligible therefore for 
admission, in a gentlemanly capacity, at the 
doors. 

The next thing was to choose a profession. 
Here the doctor was liberality itself, in leay- 
ing me to my own devices. I was of a roving 
adventurous temperament, and I should have 
liked to go into the Army. But where was 
the money to come from, to pay for my com- 
mission? As to enlisting in the ranks, and 
working my way up, the social institutions 
of my country obliged the grandson of Lady 
Malkinshaw to begin military Jife as an off- 
cer and gentleman, or not to begin it at all. 
The Army, therefore, was out of the question. 
The Church? Equally out of the question: 
since I could not pay for admission to the 
prepared place of accommodation for distin- 
guished people, and could not accept a char- 
itable free pass, in consequence of my high 
connections. The Bar? I should be five 
years getting to it, and should have to spend 
two hundred a year in going circuit before I 
had earned a farthing. Physic? This really 





seemed the only gent oop | refuge left ; and 
yet, with the Leowledge of my father’s ex- 
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perience before me, I was ungrateful enough 
to feel a secret dislike for it. It is a degrad- 
ing confession to make; but I remember 
wishing I was not so highly connected, and 
absolutely thinking that the life of a com- 
mercial traveller would have suited me ex- 
actly if I had not been a poor gentlemam. 
Driving about from place to place, living jov- 
ially at inns, _— fresh faces constantly, 
and getting money by all this enjoyment, in- 
stead of spending it— what a life for me, if 
I had been the son of a haberdasher and the 
andson of a groom’s widow ! 

While my father was uncertain what to do 
with me, a new oy was suggested by 
a friend, which I shall repent not having 
been allowed to adopt, to the last day of my 
life. This friend was an eccentric old gen- 
tleman of large property, much respected in 
our family. One day, my father, in my 
presence, asked his advice about the best 
manner of starting me in life, with due credit 
to my connections and sufficient advantage 


to myself. 

“s Listen to my experience,’’ said our ec- 

centric friend, ‘‘and if you are a wise man, 
ou will make up your mind as soon as you 
oe heardme. [have threesons. I brought 
my eldest son up to the Church ; he is said 
to be getting on admirably, and he costs me 
three hundred a-year. I brought my second 
son up to the Bar; he is said to be gettin 
on admirably, and he costs me four hundre 
a-year. I brought my third son up to 
Quadrilles—he has married an heiress, and 
he costs me nothing.’’ 

Ah, me! if that worthy sage’s advice had 
only been followed — if I had been brought 
up to Quadrilles! —if I had only been cast 
loose on the ball-rooms of London, to qualify 
under Hymen, for a golden degree! QO! you 

oung ladies with money, I was five feet ten 
in my stockings; I was great at small-talk 
and dancing ; I had glossy whiskers, curling 
locks, anda rich voice! Ye girls with golden 
guineas, ye nymphs with crisp bank-notes, 
mourn over the husband you have lost among 
lie over the Rogue who has broken the 

ws which, as the partner of a landed or 
fund-holding woman, he might have hel 
to make on the benches of the British Parlia- 
ment! O! yehearthsand homes sung about 
in 80 many songs — written about in so many 
books — shouted about in so many speeches 
with accompaniment of so much loud cheer- 
ing : what a settler on the hearth-rug ; what 
a po of property ; what a bringer-up 
of a family, was snatched away from you, 
when the son of Doctor Softly was lost to the 
profession of Quadrilles ! 

It ended in my resigning myself to the 
misfortune of being a doctor. If I was a 
very good boy and took pains, and carefully 





mixed in the best society, I might hope in 
the course of years to succeed to my father’s 
brougham, fashionably-situated house, and 
clumsy and expensive footman. There was 
a prospect for a lad of spirit, with the blood 
of the early Malkinshaws (who were Rogues 
of great capacity and distinction in the feu- 
dal times) coursing adventurous through 
every vein! I look back on my career, and 
when I remember the patience with which I 
accepted a medical destiny, I sg pa to my- 
self in the lightofa hero. Nay, I even went 
beyond the passive virtue of accepting my 
destiny — I actually studied, I sty the ac- 
quaintance of the skeleton, I was on friendly 
terms with the muscular system, and the 
mysteries of Physiology dropped in on me in 
the kindest manner whenever they had an 
evening to spare. Even this was not the 
worst of it. I disliked the abstruse studies 
of my new profession ; but I absolutely hated 
the diurnal slavery of qualifying myself, in 
a social point of view, for future success in 
it. My fond medical parent insisted on in- 
troducing me to his whole connection. I 
went round visiting in the neat brougham 
— with a stethescope and medical review in 
the front-pocket, with Doctor Softly by my 
side, keeping his face well in view at the 
window to canvass for patients, in the 
character of my father’s hopeful successor. 
Never have I been 60 ill at ease in prison, as 
I was in that carriage. I have felt more at 
home in the dock (such is the natural de- 
pravity and perversity of my disposition) 
than ever I felt in the drawing-rooms of my 
father’s distinguished patrons and respecta- 
ble friends. Nor did my miseries end with 
the morning calls. I was commanded to at- 
tend all —ere and to make myself 
agreeable at all balls. The dinners were the 
worst trial. Sometimes, indeed, we con- 
trived to get ourselves asked to the houses of 
high and mighty entertainers, where we ate 
and drank the best of victuals and liquors, 
and fortified ourselves sensibly and snugly in 
that way against the frigidity of the com- 
pany. Of these repasts I have no hard words 
to say ; it is of the dinners we 9 ourselves, 
and of the dinners which people in our rank 
of life gave to us, that I now bitterly com- 
lain. 
4 I have already alluded to the remarkable 
adherence to set forms of speech which char- 
acterizes the talkers of arrant nonsense. 
Precisely the same sheepish following of one 
given example distinguishes the ordering of 
mteel dinners. When we gave a dinner at 
ome, we had gravy soup, turbot and lobster- 
sauce, haunch of mutton, boiled fowls and 
tongue, lukewarm oyster-patties and sticky 
curry for side dishes; wild duck, cabinet- 
pudding, jelly, cream, and tartlets. All 
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excellent things, except when you have to eat 
them continually. We lived upon them 
entirely in the season. Every one of our 
hospitable friends gave us a return-dinner, 
which was a perfect copy of ours—just as 
ours was a perfect copy of theirs, last year. 
They boiled what we boiled, and we roasted 
what they roasted. We none of us ever 
changed the succession of the courses — or 
made more or less of them —or altered the 
position of the fowls opposite the mistress 
and the haunch opposite the master. My 
stomach used to quail within me, in those 
times, when the tureen was taken off and the 
inevitable gravy-soup smell renewed its daily 
acquaintance with my nostrils, and warned 
me of the persistent eatable formalities that 
were certain to follow. I suppose that hon- 
est people, who have known what it is to get 
no dinner (being a Rogue, I have myself 
never wanted for one), have gone through 
some very acute suffering under that priva- 
tion. It may be some consolation to them 
to know that, next to absolute starvation, 
the same company-dinner, every day, is one 
of the hardest trials that assail human en- 
durance. I date my first serious determina- 
tion to throw over the medical profession at 
the earliest convenient opportunity, from the 
second season’s series of dinners at which 
my aspirations, as a rising physician, una- 
voidably and regularly condemned me to be 
present. 

The opportunity I wanted presented itself 
in a curious way, and led, unexpectedly 
enough, to some rather important consequen- 
ces. I have already teal, among the other 
branches of human attainment which I ac- 
ae at the public school, that I learnt to 

raw caricatures of the masters who were so 
obliging as to educate me. I had a natural 
faculty for this useful department of art. I 
improved it greatly by practice in secret 
after I left school, and I ended by making it 
a source of profit and pocket-money to me 
- when I entered the medical profession. 
What wasI to do? I could not expect for 

ears to make a half-penny, as a physician. 

i genteel walk in life led me away from 
all immediate sources of emolument, and my 
father could only afford to give me an allow- 
ance which was too preposterously small to 
be mentioned. I had helped myself surrep- 
titiously to pocket-money at school, and I 
was obliged to repeat the process, in another 
manner, at home! At the time of which I 
write, the Art of Caricature was just ap- 
proaching the close of its colored and most 
extravagant stage of development. The 
subtlety and truth to Nature required for the 
pursuit of it now, had hardly begun to be 
thought of then. Sheer farce and coarse 
burlesque, with plenty of color for the money, 
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still made up the sum of what the public of 
those days wanted. I was first assured of 
my capacity for the production of these 
requisites, by a medical friend of the ripe 
critical age of nineteen. He knew a print- 
publisher, and enthusiastically showed him 
a portfolio full of my sketches, taking care 
at my request not to mention my name. 
Rather to my surprise (for I was too con- 
ceited to be greatly amazed by the circum- 
stance), the publisher picked out a few of 
the best of my wares, and boldly bought 
them of me— of course, at his own price. 
From that time I became, in an anonymous 
way, one of the young buccaneers of British 
Caricature ; cruising about here, there, and 
everywhere, at all my intervals of spare time, 
for any prize in the shape of a = which 
it was possible to pick up. Little did my 
highly-connected mother think that, among 
the colored prints in the shop-window, which 
Sepesialty illustrated the public and pri- 
vate proceedings of distinguished individuals, 
certain specimens, bearing the classic signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Thersites junior,’ were produced 
from designs furnished by her studious and 
medicalson. Little did my respectable father 
imagine when, with great difficulty and vexa- 
tion, he succeeded in getting me now and 
then smuggled, along with himself, inside 
the pale of fashionable society, — that he was 
helping me to study likenesses which were 
under my reckless treatment to make the 
public laugh at some of his most august pat- 
rons, and to fill the pockets of his son with 
professional fees, never once dreamed of in 
his open i 

For more than a year I managed, unsus- 
pected, to keep the Privy Purse fairly su 
plied by the exercise of my caricaturing abil- 
ties. But the day of detection was to come. 
Whether my medical friend’s admiration of 
my satirical sketches led him into talking 
about them in public with too little reserve ; 
or whether the servants at home found pri- 
vate means of watching me in my moments 
of Art-study, I know not: but that some one 
betrayed me, and that the discovery of my 
illicit manufacture of caricatures was actually 
communicated even to the grandmotherly 
head and fount of the family honor, is a most 
certain and lamentable matter of fact. One 
morning my father received a letter from 
Lady Malkinshaw herself, informing him, in 
a handwriting crooked with poignant grief, 
and blotted at every third word by the vio- 
lence of virtuous indignation, that ‘ Ther- 
sites junior ’’ was his own son, and that, in 
one of the last of the ‘‘ ribald’s ” caricatures 
her own venerable features were unmistake- 
ably represented as belonging to the body of 
a large owl! 
Of course, I laid my hand on my heart and 














indignantly denied everything. Useless. M 

original model for the owl had got proofs o 

my guilt that were not to be resisted. The 
doctor, ordinarily the most mellifluous and 
self-possessed of men, flew into a violent roar- 
ing, cursing passion, on this occasion — de- 
clared that 1 was imperilling the honor and 
standing of the family—insisted on my 
never drawing another caricature, either for 
public or private purposes, as long as I lived ; 
and ordered me to go forthwith and ask par- 
don of Lady Malkinshaw in the humblest 
terms it was possible to select. I answered 


dutifully that I was quite ready to obey, on | pay 


the condition that he should reimburse me b 
a trebled allowance for what I should lose by 

iving up the Art of Caricature, or, that Lady 
‘Malkins aw should confer on me the appoint- 
ment of physician in waiting on her with a 
handsome salary attached. These extremely 
moderate stipulations so increased my fath- 
er’s anger, that he asserted, with an unmen- 
tionably vulgar oath, his resolution to turn 
me out of doors if I did not do as he bid me, 
without daring to hint at any conditions 
whatsoever. I bowed, and said that I would 
save him the exertion of turning me out of 
doors, by going of my own accord. He 
shook his fist at me ; after which, it obviously 
became my duty, as a member of a gentle- 
manly and peaceful profession, to leave the 
room. The same evening I left the house, 
and I have never once given the clumsy and 
expensive footman the trouble of answering 
the door to me since that time. 

I have reason to believe that my exodus 
from home was, on the whole, favorably 
viewed by my mother, as tending to remove 
any possibility of my bad character and con- 
duct interfering with my sister’s advance- 
ment in life. By dint of angling with great 
dexterity and patience, under the direction 
of both of her parents, my handsome sister 
Annabella had succeeded in catching an 
eligible hnsband in the shape of a wizen, 
miserly, mahogany-colored man, turned fifty, 
who had made a fortune in the West Indies. 
His name was Batterbury ; he had been dried 
up under a tropical sun, so as to look as if 
he would keep for ages ; he had two subjects 
of conversation, the yellow fever and the ad- 
vantage of walking exercise; and he was 
barbarian enough to take a violent dislike to 
me. He had proved a very delicate fish to 
hook ; and, even when Annabella had caught 
him, my father and mother had great dif- 
ficulty in landing bien ~~ peace, they 
were good enough to say, in consequence of 
my © pp cone on the scene. Hence the de- 
cided advantage of my removal from home. 
It isa very m ae reflection to me, now, 
to remember how disinterestedly I studied 
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Abandoned entirely to my own resources, 
I naturally returned to my business of cari- 
caturing with renewed ardor. About this 
time, Thersites Junior really began to make 
something like a reputation, and to walk 
abroad habitually with a bank-note comfort- 
ably lodged among the other papers in his 
pocket-book. Fora year I lived a gay and 
lorious life in some of the freest society in 

ondon ; at the end of that time, my trades- 
men, without any provocation on my part, 
sent in their bills. I found myself in the 
very absurd position of having no money to 
them, and told them all so with the 
frankness which is one of the best sides of 
my character. They received my advances 
towards a better understanding with brutal 
incivility, and treated me soon afterwards 
with a want of confidence which I may for- 
give, but can never forget. One day, a dirty 
stranger touched me on the shoulder, and 
showed me a dirty slip of paper which I at 
first presumed to be hiscard. Before I could 
tell him what a vulgar document it looked 
like, two more dirty strangers put me into a 
hackney coach. Before I could prove to 
them that this nage. was a gross in- 
fringement on the liberties of the British 
subject, I found myself lodged within the 
walls of a prison. 

Well! and what of that? Whoam I that 
I should object to being in prison, when so 
many of the royal personages and illustrious 
characters of history have been there before 
me? Can I not carry on my vocation in 
reater comfort here than I could in my 
ather’s house? Have I any anxieties out- 
side these walls? No: for my beloved sister 
is married — the family net has landed Mr. 
Batterbury at last. No: for I read in the 
paper, but the other day, that Doctor Softl 
(doubtless through the interest of Lady Mal- 
kinshaw) has been appointed the King’s- 
Barber-Surgeon’s-Deputy-Consulting Physi- 
cian. My relatives are comfortable in their 
sphere — let me proceed forthwith to make 
myself comfortable in mine. Pen, ink, and 
paper, if you please, Mr. Gaoler: I wish to 
write to my esteemed publisher. 


‘Dear Srr,— Please advertise a series of 
twelve Racy Prints, from my fertile pencil, en- 
titled Scenes of Modern Prison Life, by Thersites 
Junior. The two first designs will be ready by 
the end of the week, to be paid for on delivery, 
according to the terms settled between us for 
my previous publications of the same size. With 
great regard and esteem, faithfully yours, 

‘* FRANK SOFTLY.’ 


Having thus provided for my support in 
prison, 1 was enabled to introduce myself to 
my fellow-debtors, and to study character 





the good of my family in those early days. 





for the new series of prints, on the very first 
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day of my incarceration, with my mind quite 
at ease. 

If the reader desires to make acquaintance 
with the associates of my captivity, I must 
refer him to Scenes of Modern Prison Life, 
by Thersites Junior, now doubtless extremely 
scarce, but producible to the demands of 
patience and perseverance, I should imagine, 
if anybody will be so obliging as to pass a 
week or 80 over the catalogue of the British 
Museum. My fertile pencil has delineated 
the characters I met with, at that period of 
my life, with a force and distinctness which 
my pen cannot hope to rival — has portrayed 
them all more or less prominently, with the 
one solitary exception of a prisoner called 
Gentleman Jones. The reasons why I ex- 
cluded him from my portrait-gallery are so 
honorable to both o" us, that I must ask per- 
mission briefly to record them. 

My fellow captives soon discovered that I 
was studying their personal peculiarities for 
my own advantage and for the public amuse- 
ment. Some thought the thing a good joke ; 
some objected to it, and quarrelled with me. 
Liberality in the matter of liquor and small 
loans, reconciled a large proportion of the 
objectors to their fate; the sulky minority 
I treated with contempt, and scourged 
avengingly with the smart lash of caricature. 
I was at that time probably the most impu- 
dent man of my age in all England, and 
the common herd of Sitomgeeel risoners 
quailed before the magnificence of my as- 
surance. One prisoner only set me and my 
pencil successfully at defiance. That prisoner 
was Gentleman Jones. 

He had received his name from the suavity 
of his countenance, the inveterate politeness 
of his language, and the unassailable com- 
posure of his manner. He was in the prime 
of life, but very bald — had been in the army 
and the coal trade — wore very stiff collars 
and prodigiously long wristbands — never 
laughed, but talked with remarkable glibness, 
and was never known to lose his temper 
under the most aggravating circumstances 
of prison existence. 

e abstained from interfering with me and 
my studies, until it was reported in our soci- 
ety, that in the sixth print of my series, Gen- 
tleman Jones, highly caricatured, was to 
form one of the principal figures. He then 
appealed to me a and publicly, on 
the racket-ground, in the following terms : 

‘¢Sir,’’ said he, with his usual politeness 
and his unwavering smile, ‘* you will greatly 
oblige me by not caricaturing my personal 
peculiarities. I am so unfortunate as not to 
possess a sense of humor; and if you did 
my likeness, I am afraid I should not see the 
joke of it.”” 

“ Sir,” I returned with my customary 
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impudence, ‘it is not of the slightest im- 
portance whether you see the joke of it or 
not. The public will —and that is enough 
for me.”’ 

With that civil speech, 1 turned on my 
heel ; and the prisoners near all burst out 
laughing. Gentleman Jones, not in the least 
altered or ruffled, smoothed down his wrist- 
bands, smiled, and walked away. 

The same evening I was in my room alone, 
designing the new print, when there came a 
knock at the door, and Gentleman Jones 
walked in. I got up, and asked what the 
devil he wanted. He smiled, and turned up 
his long wristbands. 

‘« Only to give you a lesson in politeness,” 
said Gentleman Jones. 

‘* What do you mean, sir? How dare 
you ——?” 

The answer was a smart slap in the face. 
I instantly struck out in a state of fury — 
was stopped with great neatness —and re- 
ceived in return a blow on the head, which 
sent me down on the carpet half stunned, 
and too giddy to know the difference between 
the floor and the ceiling. 

‘‘ Sir,’ said Gentleman Jones, smoothing 
down his wristbands again, and addressing 
me blandly asI lay on the floor. ‘I have 
the honor to inform you that you have now 
received your first lesson in politeness. Al- 
ways be civil to those who are civil to you. 
The little matter of the caricature we will 
settle on a future occasion. I wish you 
good-evening.”’ 

The noise of my fall had been heard by the 
other occupants of rooms on my landing. 
Most fortunately for my dignity, they did 
not come in to see what was the matter 
until I had been able to get into my chair 
again. When they entered, I felt that the 
impression of the slap was red on my face 
still, but the mark of the blow was hidden 
by my hair. Under these fortunate cir- 
cumstances, I was able to keep up my char- 
acter among my friends, when they inquired 
about the scuffle, by informing them that 
Gentleman Jones had audaciously slapped 
my face, and that I had been obliged to re- 
taliate by knocking him down. My word in 
the prison was as good as his; and if my 
version of the story fairly got the start of 
his, I had the better chance of the two of 
being believed. 

I was rather anxious, the next day, to 
know what course my polite and pugilistic 
instructor would take. To my utter amaze- 
ment, he bowed to me as civilly as usual, 
when we met in the yard; he never denied 
my version of the story; and when my 
friends laughed at him as a thrashed man, he 
took not the slightest notice of their agree- 
able merriment. Antiquity, I think, fur- 
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nishes us with few more remarkable charac- 
ters than Gentleman Jones. 

That evening I thought it desirable to in- 
vite a friend to pass the time with me. As 
long as my liquor lasted, he stopped ; when 
it was gone, he went away. I was just lock- 
ing the door after him, when it was pushed 
open gently, but very firmly, and Gentleman 
Jones walked in. 

My pride, which had not allowed me to 
apply for protection to the prison authorities, 
would not allow me now to call for help. I 
tried to get to the fireplace and arm myself 
with the poker, but Gentleman Jones was 
too quick for me. ‘I have come, sir, to give 
you a lesson in morality to-night,”’ he said ; 
and up went his right hand. 

I stopped the preliminary slap, but before 
Icould hit him, his terrible left fist reached 
my head + ; and down I fell once more— 
upon the hearth-rug this time— not over- 
heavily. 

“Sir,” said Gentleman Jones, making me 
a bow, ‘‘ you have now received your first 
lesson in morality. Always speak the truth ; 
and never say what is false of another man 
behind his back. To morrow, with your kind 

rmission, we find finally settle the ad- 
— question of the caricature. Good- 
night.’ 

was far too sensible a man to leave the 
settling of that question to him. The first 
thing in the — I sent a polite note to 
Gentleman Jones, informing him that I had 
abandoned all idea of exhibiting his likeness 
to the public in my series of prints, and 
giving him full permission to inspect every 
esign I made before it went out of the 
prison. I received a most civil answer, 
thanking me for my courtesy, and compli- 
menting me on the extraordinary aptitude 
with which I profited by the most incomplete 
and elementary instruction. I thought I 
deserved the compliment, and I think so still. 
Our conduct, on either side, as I have al- 
ready intimated, was honorable to us. It 
was honorable attention on the part of 
Gentleman Jones, to correct me when I was 
in error; it was honorable common sense in 
me, to profit by the correction. I have never 
seen Gentleman Jones since he compounded 
with his creditors, and got out of prison ; 
but my feelings towards him are still those 
of profound gratitude and respect. He gave 
me the only useful teaching I ever had ; and 
if this should meet the eye of Gentleman 
Jones, I hereby thank him for beginning 
and ending my education in two evenings, 
without costing me or my family a single 
farthing. 
To return to my business affairs. When I 
was comfortably settled in the prison, and 


duty to my father to give him the first chance 
of getting me out. His answer to my letter 
contained a quotation from Shakspeare on 
the subject of thankless children, but no re- 
mittance of money. After that, my only 
course was to employ a lawyer and be de- 
clared a bankrupt. I was most uncivilly 
treated, and remanded two or three times. 
When everything I possessed had been sold 
for the benefit of my creditors, I was repris 
manded and let out. It is pleasant to think 
that, even then, my faith in myself and in 
human nature was still not shaken. 

About ten days before my liberation, I was 
thunderstruck at receiving a visit from my 
sister’s mahogany-colored husband, Mr. Bat- 
terbury. When I was nie settled at 
home, this gentleman would not so much as 
look at me without a frown ; and now, when 
I was a scamp in prison, he mercifully and 
fraternally came to condole with me on my 
misfortunes. A little dexterous questioning 
disclosed the secret of this prodigious change 
in our relations towards each other, and in- 
formed me ofa family event which altered 
~ position towards my sister in the most 
whimsical manner. 

While I was being removed to the bank- 
ruptcy court, my uncle in the soap and candle 
trade was being removed to the other world. 
His will took no notice of my father or my 
mother; but he left to my sister (always 
supposed to be his favorite in the family) a 
most extraordinary legacy of possible pin- 
money, in theshape of a contingent reversion 
to the sum of three thousand pounds, payable 
on the death of Lady Malkinshaw, provided 
I survived her ! hether this document 
sprang into existence out of any of his in- 
volved money transactions with his mother, 
was more than Mr. Batterbury could tell. 
I could ascertain nothing in relation to it, 
except that the bequest was accompanied by 
some cynical remarks, to the effect that the 
testator would feel happy if his legacy were 
instrumental in reviving the dormant interest 
of only one member of Doctor Softly’s family 
in the fortunes of the hopeful young gentle- 
man who had run away from home. My 
esteemed uncle evidently felt that he could 
not in common decency avoid doing some- 
thing for hissister’s family ; and he had done 
it accordingly in the most malicious and mis- 
chievous way. This was characteristic of 
him; he was just the man, if he had not 

the document before, to have had 
it drawn out on his death-bed for the ami- 
able purpose which it was now devoted to 
serve. 

This amused me, and s0 did the conduct 
of Mr. Batterbury. The miserly little wretch 
not only tried to conceal his greedy desire to 





knew exactly what I owed, I thought it my 


save his own pockets by securing the liberal 
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allowance of pin-money left to his wife, but 
absolutely persisted in ignoring the plain fact 
that his visit to me rey | from the serious 
pecuniary interest which he and Annabella 
now had in the life and health of your 
humble servant. I made all the necessar 
jokes about the strength of the vital principle 
in Lady Malkinshaw, and the broken con- 
dition of my own constitution ; but he sol- 
gunly abstained from understanding one of 

em. I quizzed him on his two favorite 
subjects, telling him we had a West Indian 
debtor in the prison, next door to me, af- 
flicted with yellow fever; and asking how 
much walking exercise in the yard he would 
recommend as likeliest to keep me healthy 
in the midst of infection. He persisted in 
taking it all seriously ; he resolutely kept up 
appearances in the very face of detection ; 
not the faintest shade of red came over his 
wicked old mahogany face, as he told me 
how shocked he and his wife were at my 
present position, and how anxious Annabella 
was that he should not forget to give me her 
love. Tender-hearted creature! I had only 
been in prison six months when that over- 
whelming testimony of sisterly affection came 
to console me in my captivity. Ministering 
angel! you shall get your three thousand 
Seem I am fifty years younger than Lady 

falkinshaw, and I will take care of myself, 
Annabella, for thy dear sake! 

The next time I saw Mr. Batterbury, was 
on the day when I at last got my discharge. 
He was not waiting to see where I was going 
next, or what vital risks I was likely to run 
on the recovery of my freedom, but to con- 
"1 me, and to give me Annabella’s 

ove. It was a very gratifying attention, 
and I said as much, in tones of the deepest 
feeling. 

“ How is dear Lady Malkinshaw?”’ I 
—_ when my grateful emotions had sub- 
sided. 

Mr. Batterbury shook his head mourn- 
fully. ‘‘I regret to say, not quite so well as 
her friends could wish,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The 
last time 1 had the pleasure of seeing her 
ladyship, she looked so yellow that, if we 
had been in Jamaica, I should have said it 
was a case of death in twelve hours. I re- 
spectfully endeavored to impress upon her 
ladyship the necessity of keeping the func- 
tions of the liver active by daily walking 
exercise ; time, distance, and pace being reg- 
ulated with proper regard to her age — you 
understand me Pe of course, with proper 
regard to her age.”’ 

“You could not ibly have given her 
better advice,’’ said I. ‘*‘ When I saw her, 
as long as two years ago, Lady Malkinshaw’s 
favorite delusion was that she was the most 
active woman of seventy-five in all England. 
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She used to tumble down stairs two or three 
times a-week, then, because she never would 
allow anybody to help her ; and could not be 
brought to believe that she was as blind as a 
mole, and as rickety on her legs as a child 
of a year old. Now you have encouraged 
her to take to walking, she will be more 
obstinate than ever, and is sure to tumble 
down daily, out of doors as well asin. Not 
even the celebrated Malkinshaw toughness 
can last out more than a few weeks of that 
practice. Considering the present shattered 
condition of my constitution, you could n’t 
have given her better advice — upon my word 
of honor you could n’t have given her better 
advice ! ”’ 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ said Mr. Batterbury, with 
a power of face I envied ; ‘‘ I am afraid, my 
dear Frank (let me call you Frank), that [ 
don’t quite apprehend your meaning: and 
we have unfortunately no time to enter 
into explanations. Five miles here by a 
roundabout way, is only half my daily 
allowance of walking exercise; five miles 
back by a roundabout way remain to be 
now accomplished. So glad to see you at 
liberty again! Mind you let us know where 
you settle, and take care of yourself; and 
do recognize the importance to the whole 
animal economy of daily walking exercise — 
donow! Did I give you Annabella’s love? 
She’s so well. Good-by.”’ 

Away went Mr. Batterbury to finish his 
walk for the sake of his health ; and away 
went I to visit my publisher for the sake of 
my pocket. 

An unexpected disappointment awaited 
me. My Scenes of Modern Prison Life had 
not sold so well as had been anticipated, and 
my publisher was gruffly disinclined to spec- 
ulate in any future works done in the same 
style. During the time of my imprisonment, 
a new caricaturist had started, with a manner 
of his own; he had already formed a new 
school, and the fickle public were all running 
together after him and his disciples. I looke 
at his works and theirs ; and, vain as I was, 
my practical common sense told me that my 
occupation as a caricaturist was gone. The 
new men had cast down broad farce under 
their feet, and had set up genteel comedy 
instead. I felt that I might feebly imitate, 
but that I could never successfully rival them ; 
and I said to myself: ‘* This scene in the 
drama of your life, my friend, has closed in; 
you must enter on another, or drop the 
curtain at once.”” Of course I entered on 
another. 

I went to call on an artist-friend of my 
free-and-easy days. I had heard it darkly 
whispered that he was something of a vaga- 





bond. But the term is so loosely ny te 
and it seems so difficult, after all, to define 
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what a vagabond is, or to strike the right 
moral balance between the vagabond work 
which is boldly published, and the vagabond 
work which is reserved for private circulation 
only, that I did not feel justified in holdin 
aloof from my former friend ; especially as 
expected him, as far as advice went, to be of 
some assistance to me. Accordingly, 1 re- 
newed our acquaintance, and told him my 

resent difficulty. He was asharp man, and 
fe showed me a way out’of it directly. 

‘You have a good eye for a likeness,”’ he 
said; ‘‘and you have made it keep you 
hitherto. Very well. Make it keep you still. 
You can’t profitably caricature people’s faces 
any longer—never mind! go to the other 
extreme, and flatter them now. Turn por- 
trait-painter. You shall have the use of this 
study three days in the week, for ten shil- 
lings a-week—sleeping on the hearth-rug 
included, if youlike. Get your paints, rouse 
up your friends, set to work at once. Draw- 
ing is of no consequence ; painting is of no 
consequence; perspective is of no conse- 

uence ; ideas areof no consequence. Every- 
thing is of no consequence, except catching a 
likeness and flattering your sitter — and that 
you know you can do.” 

I felt that I could; and left him for the 
nearest colorman’s. 

Before I got to the shop, I met Mr. Bat- 
terbury, doing his four miles an hour. He 
— shook hands with me affectionately, 
and asked where I was going. A wonderful 
idea suddenly struck me. Instead of answer- 
ing his question, I asked after Lady Malkin- 
shaw. 

“Don’t be alarmed,’ said Mr. Batter- 
bury; ‘‘ her ladyship tumbled down stairs 
yesterday morning.’’ 

‘“‘My dear sir, allow me to congratulate 
you,”’ said I. 

‘Most fortunately,’’ continued Mr. Bat- 
terbury, with a strong emphasis on the 
words, and a fixed stare at me ; ‘* most fortu- 
nately, the servant had been careless enough 
to leave a large bundle of clothes for the wash 
at the foot of the stairs, while she went to 
answer the door. Falling headlong from the 
landing, her ladyship pitched (pardon me the 
expression) — pitched into the very middle 
of the bundle. She was a little shaken at 
the time, but is reported to be going on 
charmingly this morning. Most fortunate, 
was it not? Seen the papers? Awful news 
from Demerara — the yellow fever ——"’ 

‘*T wish I was at Demerara ! ”’ said I in a 
hollow voice. 

‘“You! Why?’ exclaimed Mr. Batter- 
bury, aghast. 

‘“*T am homeless, friendless, penniless,”’ I 
went on, getting more hollow at every word. 
** All my intellectual instincts tell me that I 





could retrieve my position and live respect- 
ably in the world, if I might only try my 
hand at portrait-painting — the thing of all 
others that I am naturally fittest for. But I 
have nobody to start me; no sitter to give 
me a first A ; hothing in my pocket but 
three-and-sixpence ; and nothing in my mind 
but a doubt whether I shall struggle ona 
little longer, or end it immediately in the 
Thames. Don’t let me detain you from your 
walk, my dear sir. Those are the reasons 
why I wish I was at Demerara.”’ 

‘‘ Stop!’ cried Mr. Batterbury ; his ma- 
hogany face actually getting white with 
alarm. ‘‘Stop! Don’t talk in that dread- 
fully unprincipled manner—don’t, I im- 
plore, I insist! You have plenty of friends 
—you have me, and your sister. Take to 
portrait-painting — think of your family, 
and take to portrait-painting ! ”’ 

‘‘ Where am I to get a sitter ?”’ inquired, , 
with a gloomy shake of the head. 

‘‘ Me,” said Mr. Batterbury, with an ef- 
fort. ‘Ill be your first sitter. Asa be- 
oe: and especially to a member of the 
amily, I suppose your terms will be mod- 
erate. Small beginnings—you know the 

roverb?’’ Here he stopped ; and a miserly 
eer — up his mahogany cheeks. 

<¢ T°ll do you, life-size, down to your waist- 
coat, for fifty pounds,’’ said I. 

Mr. Batterbury winced, and looked about 
him to the right and left, as if he wanted to 
run away. He had five thousand a-year, but 
he contrived to look, at that moment, as if 
his utmost income was five hundred. I 
walked on a few steps. 

‘‘Surely those terms are rather high to 
begin with?’’ he said, walking after me. 
‘‘T should have thought five-and-thirty or 
perhaps forty ——”’ 

‘‘ A gentleman, sir, cannot condescend to 
bargain,”’ said I, with a mournful dignity. 
‘* Farewell! ’”? I waved my hand, and crossed 
over the~ . 

“Don do that!” cried Mr. Batterbury. 
“T accept. Give me your address. I’] 
come to-morrow. Will it include the frame? 
There! there! it doesn’t include the frame, 
of course. Where are you going now? To 
the colorman? He doesn’t live in the Strand, 
I hope—or near one of the bridges. Think 
of Annabella, think of the family, think of 
the fifty pounds—an income, a year’s in- 
come to a prudent man. Pray, pray, be 
careful, and compose your mind: promise 
me, my dear, dear fellow— promise me, on 
your word of honor, to compose your mind ! ”? 

I left him still harping on that string, and 
suffering, I believe, the only serious attack 
of mental distress that had ever affected him 
in the whole course of his life. 

Behold me, then, now starting afresh in 
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the world, in the character of a portrait- 
painter ; with the payment of my remunera- 
tion from ~ first sitter, depending whimsi- 

ife of my grandmother. If you 


cally on the 
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care to know how Lady Malkinshaw’s health 
got on, and how I succeeded in my new pro- 
fession, I will proceed with my narrative 
next week. 





Lirerary Fraup In GerMANy. — Much ex- 
citement has been caused in Munich, and indeed 
in all Germany, by the discovery of a supposed 
literary fraud. In the early part of last year a 
tragedy, called the Fechter von Ravenna, was 
brought out on the Viennese boards. The au- 
thorship of it was kept profoundly secret, but 
attributed to many of the well-known authors 
of the day, and amongst others to the present 
King of Saxony, then Prince John, to whom the 
news of his success in Vienna was at once tele- 
graphed to Dresden. The play was reviewed in 
many German and in some English papers, 
amongst others, in the Literary Gazette. It 
has been performed on all the principal German 
stages, and has brought in not only a most plen- 
tiful crop of laurels, but also of hard cash. It 
turns out now that the real author of the play is 
a Bavarian village schoolmaster, by name Fran- 
cis Bacherl, who, in his leisure time, wrote a 
drama which he called Hermann and Thus- 
nelda, and which he forwarded to the theatre 
at Berlin, in 1852, for approbation. The direc- 
tor refused it; but Bacherl, nothing daunted, 
sat down to his desk, revised it, and sent it to 
Dr. Laube, director of the Burgh theatre at 
Vienna, under the title of Die Cherusker in 
Rom. From Dr. Laube it received the same 
fate, and came back to its author, marked as 
*‘unsuited to theatrical representation.’’ Not 
long ago a friend of Bacherl, who had read the 
play in MS. three years ago, returning to the 
village from a visit to the royal theatre in Mu- 
nich, told the schoolmaster that he had just 
witnessed a representation of his play, but un- 
der the name of the Fechter von Ravenna. 
Bacherl went the next day to Munich, but was 
refused permission to see the MS. After some 
time, by the aid of Herr Otto von Schorn, an 
opportunity was given to compare Bacherl’s 
MS. with that at the theatre, and they were 
found nearly identical; but who the actual de- 
linquent is who has committed this great fraud 
is as yet unknown. It is stated that Dr. Laube 
has already received at least 20,000 thalers for 
the permission of acting the Fechier von Ra- 
venna on the different German stages. A law- 
suit on the subject is expected, which will doubt- 
less clear up the mystery.— Literary Gazette. 





Errecrs or Unrequiten Love.—On Friday 
week were consigned to their final resting-place, 
in the churchyard of Keighley, the mortal re- 
mains of one of the most eccentric persons that 
ever lived, a man who voluntarily went to bed 





in good health, and remained there for a period 
of 49 years. He went by the cognomen of *‘ Old 
Threeclaps ’’ in the neighborhood, but his real 
name was William Sharp, and he lived at a 
place called Worlds, not very far from Braith- 
waite, in the parish of Keighley. He was the 
son of a small farmer, and from an early age 
never showed much inclination to steady work. 
When 80 years of age he took to his bed and the 
room which he never left till carried thence on 
the day of his funeral. The cause of this extra- 
ordinary conduct it is difficult to ascertain with 
any degree of certainty, but the principal rea- 
son seems to have been a matrimonial disap- 
poinment. The wedding day was fixed. This 
singular character, then a young and, doubt- 
less, ardent lover, accompanied by a friend, 
wended his way down to the parish church, and 
there patiently awaited the arrival of the bride- 
elect. But the bride never came. The father 
of the damsel sternly and steadily refused his 
consent. This, combined, it may have been, 
with other grievances, imaginary or real, preyed 
heavily upon a mind certainly not endowed with 
more than average intellect, and bearing unmis- 
takeable traces of hereditary singularity; and 
the result was that the young man consigned 
himself to a small room, measuring about nine 
feet in every direction, with the determination 
of spending the remainder of his existence be- 
tween the blankets, which resolution he kept 
most unflinchingly. At the time of his death 
his window had never been opened for 88 years. 
During the whole period of this self-imposed 
confinement he never had any serious illness, 
the only case of indisposition those connected 
with him can remember being a slight loss of 
appetite, caused apparently by indigestion, for 
two or three days. He certainly, physicully at 
least, did credit to his food; for, though arrived 
at the long age of 79, his flesh was firm, fair, 
and unwrinkled, save with fat, and the estimate 
of his weight was 240 Ibs., or thereabouts. As a 
matter of course, the curious came far and wide 
to see this eccentric being, and whenever 4 
stranger was ushered into his den he immedi- 
ately buried his head in the bed-clothes. About 
a week before his death his appetite began to 
fail, his limbs became partially benumbed, so 
that he could not take his food in his accus- 
tomed manner. From this attack he seemed to 
rally, and not until the evening before his death 
were any apprehensions entertained that the at- 
tack would prove ultimately fatal. — Doncaster 
Gazette. 
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From The Times, 17 March. 
DYNASTY OF NAPOLEON. 

Two things go to make up the idea of a 
dynasty, — the perpetuation of the race, and 
the continuance of power in the hands of 
successive generations. The good fortune of 
the Emperor of the French has just fulfilled 
for him the first of these two conditions. 
The a has been safely delivered of a 
son, and the near approach of peace has 
been heralded by an event still more aus- 
picious to the existing Government of France 
than the proximate close of hostilities. The 
same good fortune which has raised Louis 
Napoleon from an exile to a Sovereign has 
now presented him with an heir, on whom 
may devolve his vast acquisitions, and who 
will, at any rate, have as good a claim as 
any other Pesach to the throne of the 
first nation of the continent. 

Joy and adulation may, no doubt, induce 
many to take so exaggerated a view of this 
event that they will think such congratu- 
lations and hopes as we have to offer far 
below the importance and the eae of 
the present occasion. But, while hoping for 


the child that has just entered into this world 
of troubles and vicissitudes a less checkered 
and more auspicious fate than has waited 
upon his predecessors born in the purple, we 
cannot forget the teachings of history, par- 


ticularly of the history of France, nor be 
blind to the many chances which interpose 
themselves between the cradle and the throne 
of the baby Emperor. ,Not a little remark- 
able is it to observe that, from the accession 
of Louis XIV. to the present time, not a 
single King or Governor of France, though 
none of them, with the exception of Louis 
XVIII., have been childless, has been suc- 
ceeded at his demise by hisson. Louis XIV. 
survived his son, his ndson, and several 
of his great grand-children, and was suc- 
ceeded at last by one of the younger children 
of his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy. 
Louis XV. survived his son, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Louis XVI. Louis 
XVI. left a son behind him, but that son 
perished in the filthy dungeon to which the 
cruelty of the terrorists had confined him. 
The King of Rome, to whom Napoleon fondly 
hoped to bequeath the boundless empire he 
had won, died a Colonel in the Austrian ser- 
vice. Louis XVIII. was, as we have said, 
childless. The Duke de Berri fell by the 
hand of an assassin in the lifetime of Charles 
X.; and his son, the Duke de Bordeaux, is 
in exile from the land which his ancestors 
regarded as their own estate. The eldest son 
of Louis Philippe perished by an untimely 
accident, and his grandson and heir does not 
sit upon the throne of his grandfather. Thus, 
then, it appears that for upwards of 200 
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ears in no one of the dynasties to which 
nee has been subjected has the son suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the father. We have 
no claim to offer any opinion with regard to 
the internal government of France as now 
established, and, with reference to our own 
relations with that country, have nothing 
better to wish for than the firm establishment 
of the dynasty of Louis Napoleon. We have 
found in the present Emperor a true and 
loyal ally, a Prince thoroughly alive to the 
real interest of France and England, and 
anxious to base his popularity, not upon the 
miserable expedient of fomenting ancient 
dislikes and discords, but upon the far more 
durable and reasonable basis of mutual es- 
teem and good understanding. Whatever 
contributes to his welfare, confirms his power, 
and tends to ——— his rule, must be 
regarded as little less interesting to England 
than to France. If the certainty that he 
leaves a successor behind him shall discourage 
the repetition of those attempts upon his life 
which the members of baffled and desperate 
factions are forever renewing, we shall have 
the utmost reason to rejoice that the birth 
of a Prince has cut off the hopes of those 
who sought by violence to intercept the suc- 
cession to the Crown. Such good effects are 
immediate and tangible, and may be appre- 
ciated and cmusciigea without trusting 
too far to the slippery promises of an un- 
known future. But, when we get beyond 
these immediate benefits, we are compelled 
to admit that many chances lie between the 
infant heir of the Emperor and the Empire 
itself. Should the present Emperor happily 
survive and perpetuate his power till his son 
has arrived at those years which entitle him 
to take upon himself the duties of the gov- 
ernment, one main difficulty would undoubt- 
edly be overcome, but others remain behind 
ofanequally formidable nature. Were France 
an hereditary monarchy like England, where 
the Sovereign is exempted by the a terms 
of the Constitution from responsibility for 
his acts, and is bound to govern by the ad- 
vice of his Ministers, whatever be the char- 
acter of the new-born child, we might con- 
fidently predict that he would ascend and 
occupy the throne of his father. Nay, were 
he a despotic monarch, like the Emperor of 
Russia, who rules not only by the fears but 
by the veneration and fanaticism of his sub- 
jects, he might also probably succeed, with 
no heavier liability than that of having his 
career cut short, should he govern in a man- 
ner to displease the most prominent and pow- 
erful of his subjects. But in France govern- 
ment is neither founded on prescription, as 
with us, nor on superstition, as in Russia. 
The qualities which secure obedience in 
France seem now to be purely personal, and 
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little is gained by birth, unless it be united 
with those qualities which conciliate the 
respect and compel the obedience of mankind. 
It is not every Philip that can hope to be 
succeeded by an Alexander, — not every man 
of good capacity who can expect to be ri 
for the most difficult situation in the world 
in the first years of opening manhood. Amid 
the shipwreck of so many dynasties, amid 
the overthrow of so many hopes, amid the 
blasting of so many fair prospects of success, 
it were pe to — for this 
last child of a reigning family that good for- 
tune which has been denied to so many of 
his predecessors. Who does not remember 
the prophetic poem in which Beranger rep- 
resents the son of the great Napoleon as 
warning the youthful Duke de Bordeaux of 
the snares and difficulties that surround the 
ath of the future heir of the French dia- 
em? ‘‘ Fortune,’’ writes the heir of the Em- 
pire to the heir of the Restoration, ‘‘ stretches 
to you a hand, and smiles = your birth. 
My first day also was fair. Kings adored me 
in my cradle, and yet I am at Vienna. I 
slept upon laurels, and you are wrapt in pur- 
ple; sceptres were my playthings, my head 
was bound with a crown, the Marshals swore 
fidelity to me—an oath which they have 
doubtless kept — and yet [ am at Vienna.” 
The lessons of history on this subject are 
80 exceedingly striking and appropriate, that 
it is impossible for an impartial writer to 
consider such an event as the present without 
alluding to them. And yet, if we were per- 
mitted to dwell in the land of hope rather 
than in that of reality, how gladly would 
we believe that in the birth of this infant, 
at the very moment that gives renewed peace 
to Europe, we find a pledge for the termina- 
tion of those incessant convulsions which, 
from the assembly of the States-General under 
Louis XVI., have, at longer or shorter inter- 
vals, never failed to agitate the Government 
and people of France. Happy indeed will 
be the destiny of Louis Hegties if he sue- 
ceed, not only in founding his own power on 
a secure basis, but in transmitting it unim- 
paired to a son who may inherit the talents 
of his father, while free from the difficulties 
and dangers which beset his early path, and 
raised him only after long suffering and se- 
vere discipline to a position in which he has 
upheld the material interests of France with 
one hand, and nobly asserted her dignity and 
pre-eminence among the nations of Europe 
with the other. 





From The Times, 17 March. 
THE DISOBEDIENT TURKS TO BE CO- 
ERCED BY THE ALLIES. 
Tue Turk has, indeed, purchased dearly 
the integrity of his empire. There are prob- 
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ably few to whom certain fables of old time 
have not occurred, recalled by the position 
and prospects of our strange ally. The dwarf 
who went to fight in company with the 
giant, the horse who called in the man to 
help him against the stag, were surely the 
forerunners of the Sultan’s advisers. Per- 
haps, however, we ought not to attribute so 
much of free will to the Osmanli, but rather 
adopt his own solution, and say that the 
hour had come when the protection of the 
West was to be forced on the conquerors of 
Constantinople. It seems like the work of 
fate or retribution, or whatever principle 
leads men to act unconsciously or in spite of 
themselves, that this war, beginning with a 

undless and now forgotten admiration of 
the Turks, should be about to conclude with 
the destruction, as far as we can read the 
future, of all that distinguishes Turkish rule, 
and that this change should be effected chiefly 
by the antipathy with which two years’ ac- 
quaintance with Eastern government has in- 
spired its former admirers. 

The Ottoman Ministers, we are informed, 
are in much perplexity. It is in their time 
that the account is to be rendered and the 
settlement is to take place which has been so 
long delayed. We can 7 that even the 
events of the war have failed to bring home 
to the Turks the greatness of the change 
which awaits their country. French officers 
strolling through their mosques, French 
patrols displacing their police from the 
streets, might seem to them the natural re- 
sults of the alliance which they had courted. 
They might console themselves with the hope 
that such an occupation must be temporary, 
that it cost money which the Giaours could 
ill afford, and must end at the happy mo- 
ment when the Western nations and their 
adversary were equally exhausted. High- 
placed Turks have therefore lived pretty 
much as if the deluge was to be a mere par- 
tial inundation. They have married and 
given in marriage, relying, as before, on ex- 
travagantly = appointments, on pensions, 
— and still more illicit gains. They 

ave fought for place, intrigued with am- 
bassadors, defamed each other, promised, 
uivocated, as at any time during 50 years. 
They had so often heard of a change of 
system, and so often found high phrases end 
in nothing, that they might naturally trust 
to their own skill to evade the consequences 
of concession, even when Stamboul was com- 
by foreign armies. All that France 

and England could ask for the Christians had 
been nominally granted 16 years before by 
the Edict of Gulhané ; if it became necessary 
to reiterate these promises in order to please 
the allies, it was easy to render the results 
equally nugatory. Hence Pashas of all 
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kinds have been apparently easy in their 
minds ; to be rather more cautious than be- 
fore, to treat Franks with scrupulous civility, 
and, if the visitor seemed simple-minded, to 
utter a few sentences about progress and 
civilization, seemed all that prudence de- 
manded until the storm should be overpast. 
But, as the end of the war is approached, 
so the prospect beyond becomes more clearly 
seen, and the Ottoman Mimisters begin to 
hesitate, and perhaps to wish that others 
held for the moment the posts they have done 
so much to reach. By a series of intrigues 
and individual changes the present Ministry 
is made up of men who differ as much as 
men can be said to differ whose political 
views are entirely subordinate to their per- 
sonal interest. The Grand Vizier, Aali 
Pasha, has, indeed, a reputation for honesty 
and good faith, which is no doubt deserved ; 
but his weakness of character and habit of 
yielding to more energetic natures make him 
rather the respectable president than the 
leading member of the Ministry. Mehemet 
Ali, the Capudan Pasha, is a man sufficiently 
notorious, and not at all inclined to carr 
out any changes which can be evaded. 
brother-in-law of the Sultan, a man of little 
energy, is Grand Master of the Artillery ; 
the Seraskier and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs make up what we should call the 
Cabinet. In this body there exists serious 
dissensions. It appears that the great Decree 
of the Sultan has given no little offence. The 
Ministers were silent before the step was 
taken, being fearful of losing their places if 
they opposed the representations of the three 
Ambassadors. Since the mischief has been 
done each has been desirous to escape the 
responsibility, for, though the edict contains 
little that was not promulgated in 1839, yet 
the difference of circumstances is likely to 
lead to a far more complete execution of its 
provisions. Probably desirous of retrieving 
their credit with their own people, the Min- 
isters are now desirous of asserting a new- 
born independence. The insertion of the 
Decree into the text of the treaty of peace 
was warmly opposed in the Council, and will 
probably be rejected by the Turks. The ar- 
gument, of course, is, that the Sultan’s deal- 
ings with his own subjects are matters of 
internal government, and that, though he 
may receive the advice of his allies, he can- 
not consistently with his dignity bind him- 
self to them to pursue any definite course. 
Similar is the reasoning used against any 
acknowledgment of foreign protection over 
the Principalities. Those provinces, it is 
said, though entitled to a separate govern- 
ment, are part of the Sultan’s empire, in 
which he can admit no foreign interference. 
Losing sight of the fact that before the war 








the Czar exercised his protectorate, and that 
Moldo-Wallachia passed at once from Rus- 
sian to Austrian occupation, the Turkish 
Ministers are said to be desirous of preventing 
any stipulations concerning it from being in- 
—— into a treaty of — ' 
na oversight of the allies appears 
likely to the Gestation of still larger ob- 
jections. As, in 1853, the diplomatists of 
ienna constructed their Note, and for- 
warded it for acceptance, without makin 
sure of the Porte’s consent, so in 1856 the 
Governments have, if we are well informed, 
presented their five propositions to Russia 
without the previous adhesion of Turkey. 
Not but that these points may have been laid 
before some of the Turkish Ministers, but 
they were never discussed, and never received 
the same sanction which Austria, France, 
and England have given them. As the Porte 
boldly and successfully rejected the Vienna 
Note, so also does it seem contemplated by 
certain of the Turkish Ministers to deny the 
liability of Turkey in the present case; 
though, as Aali Pasha and his colleague are 
Plenipotentiaries, with full authority to bind 
their Government, we do not see how the 
Porte can pretend to a revision of what has 


‘been solemly agreed to at Paris. In any 


cease, though not a party to the presentation 
of the propositions, Turkey adhered to them 
as a basis by sending a Plenipotentiary to the 
conference founded on their acceptance by 
the Czar. 

Whether or not any open resistance be 
contemplated by any part of the Turkish 
Ministry, there can be little doubt of their 
willingness to impede the only settlement of 
these questions which can insure the peace 
of the East. It is necessary that the West- 
ern Powers should retain some control ever 
the land they have saved. It was for that 
land* they went to war, and not for its 
dominant race. Now, when they have deliy- 
ered those fertile provinces, those navigable 
rivers and capacious harbors from the enemy, 
it is too much to suppose that they will 
retire, and see the fruits of their achievements 
wasted, and a renewal of the struggle threat- 
ened, through the operation of the same 
causes which have already produced such 
convulsions. We have not shed our blood 
for a status quo. The time has come fora 
full acknowledgment of all that France and 
England have done, and we are entitled to 
guarantees similar to those we demand from 
Russia, and equivalent to those which we 
offer ourselves. If we exact from a proud 


* It was the land and not the people, it seems: Turkey 
but not the Turks. This frank explanation reminds us of 
the speech of George I. to the loyal Londoners who huzzaed 
his entrance upon his kingdom, — “ My dear peoples, I am 
come for all your goods!” — Living Age. 
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empire the abandonment of its navy and the 
recession of its frontier, if we bind our own 
highly-taxed and hard-working peoples to be 
ready always with fleets and armies for ser- 
vice in the East, we have a right to declare 
in turn that we will suffer no tampering with 
the provisions which are intended to prevent 
a renewal of world-wide calamities. It is 
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_ possible that individual Pashas may 
ear the responsibility of their recent acts, 
and even that a feeble monarch may think 
his safety or his dignity compromised ; but, 
while we would pay all due regard to the 
conventional rights of a Sovereign and his 
Ministers, we would firmly enforce all that is 
necessary to the common welfare of Europe. 





Fry1nc-Fisu.— Another gale, and the ship 
practising the polka. Sun veiled for two days 
since we entered the tropic. As the captain and 
I were conversing just within the cabin door. 
something came flashing between us and dropped 
on the floor —a flying-fish, allured by the lamp. 
Nearly killed by the blow, it died before a bucket 
of water to put it in could be drawn. Others 
came on board during the night. Such is the 
velocity of their motions, that a portion of the 
nose or scalp is left wherever they strike; marks 
are numerous on the ship’s sides. But for its 
wings, I should have taken the stranger for a 
mackerel. From the nose to the extremity of 
the tail twelve inches; deepest part of the body 
two inches; the longest side of each wing seven. 
The lower lobe of the tail, prolonged beyond the 
other, is designed, no doubt, to facilitate the act 
of springing from the water. The wings, en- 
largements of pectoral fins, have their translu- 
cent membrane strengthened by rods or rays, 
which diverge with the expanding surface, and, 
still farther to distribute their support, each one 
becomes split about half way up the wing, and 
the two branches, after spreading apart, become 
in like manner divided as they approach the 
margin. 

As we approach the fiying-fish latitude (18° 
and 14°), flocks of from twenty to a hundred 
spring up as the ship ploughs in among them. 
They seem to take the air for pleasure as well as 
to escape danger, groups and individuals being 
observed leaping and making short trips as in 
mere wantonness. They fly low, seldom mount- 
ing higher than six or eight feet; but they have 
the power to rise and fall with the heaving sur- 
face, and to change their direction laterally. 
While the greater part of a group goes off in a 
right line, individuals tutn aside and pursue 
different courses, just like birds disturbed in a 
rice or wheat field. Sontetimes you are ready 
to swear they are swallows skimming along for 
flies, so strongly do they, in certain lights, re- 
semble them. When going in a direct line from 
you, their black backs are foreshortened and the 
wings in relief. . In some.positions the fluttering 
of these organs is distinctly visible, resembling 
trembling plates of mica. 





The distance they pass over varies with the 
impulse that rouses them. While some descend 
not far from you, others, more timid, dart far 
away. The ordinary flight of a group may be 
averaged at two hundred feet, but some proceed 
four or five times that distance. I have seen 
single fish pass over three hundred yards. 

22d.— Air and ocean alike in temperature. 
I cannot detect the slightest change in the ther- 
mometer when plunged into the sea. Noon, air 
82°, and the sky mottled with white and blue, 
very like the haunches of fat, gray horses. This 
has been a heavenly day, one fitted for the 
blessed. Sea-birds fluttered round, and occa- 
sionally flying-fish diverted us. In making off, 
some took to leeward, and others went directly 
against the wind. Some kept along parallel 
with us, and were occasionally canted half over 
by the wind blowing against their sides. Ex- 
amples of progress by successive bounds and of 
varying their course when in the air occurred. 
Each flock follows a leader, and, when hechanges 
the direction of flight, the rest conform to it. 
Everywhere they are darting out of and playing 
over the liquid furrows, obviously enjoying 
themselves as they spring from wave to wave, 
and turning their pearly sides and snowy ab- 
domens to view. There is no watching them 
frisking over the green, uneven surface, without 
reverting to wrens and linnets in their native 
meads. Voice only is wanting to perfect the 
illusion; but, though terrestrial glades resound 
with vocal melody, the ocean has no songsters. 

Kirby, Roget, and other naturalists, who 
teach that the wings of flying-fish are only 
buoyant, not progressive organs, are mistaken, 
decidedly so. — Ewbank’s Brazil. 





Remepy For Tooruacne. — Chambers’ Jour- 
nal alludes to a process described by Dr. Roberts 
before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, for 
cauterizing the dental nerve, and stopping tooth- 
ache without pain, by means of a wire applied 
to the patient’s tooth perfectly cold, and after- 
wards instantaneously heated to the required 
extent by a small electric battery. 





